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You agree with me, my friend, in la- 
menting the evils which the ſuperſtitious 
folly of mankind has in ſo many inſtances 
brought upon them. Yet you ſeem to 


doubt whether the extraordinary cala- | 
mities which I have related, as having 
befallen the family of Falconberg, are to 


be imputed ſolely to that cauſe. You 


ſay, Sir Mordaunt's inſanity, and not his 
prejudices, was the chief ſource of thoſe. 


calamities. But is there not every rea- 
ſon to believe that his derangement 


of mind was occaſioned by his 8 


gotry, and that the men to whom he 


gave up the little underſtanding he 
ever poſſeſſed, found, that 1 influene- a 
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ing and i irritating a Salton naturally 
ſelfiſh, violent, and ſuſpicious, they 
ſhould have the power to detach him 
from all thoſe affections which -huma- 
nize the heart, and obtain ſuch a com- 
mand over him as would throw his large 
property into their hands? How well 
they ſucceeded my narrative has de- 
clared. You are, however, a little diſ- 
poſed, I ſee, to cavil at the probability of 
my ſtory. My good friend, is there any 
thing impoſſible in it? Unleſs there be, 
ſuſpend awhile your defire to criticiſe 
its probabilities; and recolle& how many 
| ſtrange things both you and I (whoſe 
ages together make not balf a century) 
have ſeen, which had we read of, or been 
told of them, a few years ago, we ſhould 
have conſi dered as the viſions of a diſ- 
ordered imagination. | 

4 Believe, for it is true, that Miſs F <? 

conberg till exiſts, or did very latel 

exiſt, in the neighbourhood of F lorence 

wheres for aught I; know, 1 may one da 
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or other be tempted to ſeek her, and, 


like a wandering knight of old times, 
liſten to the hiſtory of her ſorrows, told 


in her own intereſting words. Nay, do 


not begin to cry pſha! and pooh! and 
do not write to me another long lecture 


on eccentricity, or hint at a ſuſpicion 


that I ſeek a ſort of ſolitary fame, by 
thinking, or at leaſt aQing, as no reaſon- 


able man ever thought or acted before. 


I feek no fame. Of what value would 
it be to me, ſince 1 ſhould certainly 
never hear of it ? Or wherefore ſhould I 
concern myſelf. about opinions enter- 
tained of me by half a ſcore or half an 
hundred inſignificant people, who, five 
minutes after they have 'moſt dogmati- 


cally decided on my condud, will for- 


get my very exiſtence? Vou have aſked 
me, my friend, if, by my deſultory and 


wandering life, I expect to regain hap- 


pineſs?— Happineſs? Alas! can any ra- 
tional being ſay that he ever taſted it? 
I once, indeed, fondly believed it within 

B 2 my 
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my graſp; but 3 it 1s gone, fled for ever! 
—and now all I attempt is to make the 
life I muſt endure as tolerable as poſ- 


fible, and for this purpoſe I paſs where-. 


ever novelty or curioſity attract me. An 
author, who appears to me to have been 
one of the moſt illuſtrious men that any 
age or nation has produced, ſays, in one 
of his letters written towards the end 
of his life, that—to the end I aim at, 
ce tout eſt bon, pourvu qu'on attrape 
le bout de la journee; qu'on ſoupe et 
qu'on dorme: le reſte eſt vanite des 
vanités, mais l'amitié eſt choſe véri- 
table. 

My life, whatever it may be to myſelf, 
is not however always uſeleſs to others; 
I have more than once met in my wan- 
derings with thoſe whoſe ſorrows I had 
the power at leaſt to ſuſpend; while, by 
remarking the various miſeries of life, I 
have learned better to endure my own, 1 
am now therefore going. „Going?“ 


you will impatiently aſk ; * whither, and 
; for 
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for what?” In truth, it is not always eaſy 
for me to anſwer thoſe queſtions ; but 
now I rather, think, however, it will be 
northward ; and from the north-weſtern 


_ coaſt of England, or from Scotland, you 


may perhaps hear from me again. I 
have ſome buſineſs at Liverpool, which 
I may as well do now as hereafter. It 
relates to accounts between my late fa- 
ther and a gentleman, the ſon of an old- - 
friend, who was ſent from Jamaica for 
education, and was ſome time his ward. 
They have been long ready, and the 
balance long ſince paid; but ſome tri- 
fling adjuſtment yet remains, for which 
he refers me to his merchant at Liver- 
pool. It is lucky, you will ſay, that 1 
find any reaſon for going to one place 
rather than another. I own I do want 
motive in general to exert myſelf at all. 
How ſad is the taſk 11 e from 
oneſelſ! | | | 
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Liverpool. 


: I PASS over my journey from my late 


folitary abode to this buſy town, where 
every object is aſſembled -that 1 diſlike 
the moſt, and where I certainly ſhould 
not have ſtaid three hours, had I not 
very unexpectedly found here the young 


man of whom 1 ſpoke in my laſt letter; 


and ſtill more unexpectedly diſcovered 


in him, after a. very ſhort converſation, 


qualities of the heart and the underſtand- 
ing, which I hardly expeQed had ſur- 
vived ſome years reſidence in Jamaica, 
and which made me wiſh to know more 
of him ſuch as he now 1s; for when we 


laſt parted we were both boys. He ap- 


peared happy to ſee the ſon of a man to 
whom he confidered himſelf ſo much 
| | obliged, 
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obliged. My father had, he ſaid, been 
to him more than his own ; and the gra- 
titude and : tenderneſs with which he 


ſpoke of his guardian would alone have 
attached me to him more than is, uſual 


with me: but I found another reafon 
to give up, at leaſt for awhile, what you 
call, and perhaps with reaſon, my gloomy 
eccentricities, when he introduced me to 
his wife, whom he married in Jamaica 
about two years ſince, and on whoſe 
account n he came 40 Eng- 
land. 

I know exactly the look you will put 
on when you read this part of my letter 
but a truce, my friend, with your rail. 
lery till you hear why. I found Mrs. 
Denbigh ſingularly intereſting and at- 
tractive. It was not her beauty, though 
ſhe is a remarkably delicate and pretty. 
woman; for I can now behold: the: moſt 
dazzling beauty with indifference. --[c 
was not what are called accompliſſi- 
ments, for with thoſe ſhe is not eminently 
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provided; but it was a ſort of tender- 


neſs of manner, without any of that af- 
fectation of peculiar ſoftneſs which has 


ſo often diſguſted me; a manner which 


is rather to be felt than deſcribed; and 
which perhaps, though it created in me 


a great degree of intereſt, might not 


have any effect on another. You may 
remember, that formerly, in our diſqui- 
ſitions on the characters and manners of 
women, I have frequently ridiculed the 
languid indolent ſtyle which ſome of 
them affect, and the trembling timidity 
which is ſo prettily put on by others. 
My friend's wife has a great deal of 
both theſe female faults ; but they are, 
I am now convinced, the effect of ſome 
ſingular circumſtances of her life; and, 
knowing that, her languor is not repul- 


ive, or her timidity diſguſting. 


Denbigh and J had not been two days 
together before our former intimacy was 
renewed, He talked tio me now of the 
affairs of his fortune juſt as he uſed to 

tell 
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tell me of his ſchool adyentures; and, 
on ſome points where he found himſelf 
in doubts, conſulted me on his future 
proceedings. The moſt important of 
theſe was his deſign of ſelling his whole 
property in the Weſt Indies. Tis an 
hereditary eſtate,” ſaid he, © and has be- 
longed to my family ever fince the firſt 
ſettlement of the iſland; but though I | 
know, that from the utmoſt amount of. 
the ſale, I ſhall not make any thing like 
the income it now brings me; yet I ſo 
extremely diſlike the nature of the pro- 


perty, that I ſhould, I think, determine 


to part with it, even if my wife's greataver- 
ſion from reſiding there did not weigh ſo 


much vith me, who cannot live without 


her; and know that reſidence alone on 
a plantation can make either the maſter 
rich, or his people contented.” I 
thought,” replied I, © that Mrs. Den- 
bigh had been alſo a native of Jamaica, 
and had merely come to England, as 
you did, for education. He anſwereds 

Wk & She 
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She certainly was born there; but from 


a very early age was brought up in Eu- 


rope, under the- care of an aunt, a re- 
markably ſenfible woman, who, having 
been left early her own miſtreſs, found 
independence ſo much more deſirable 
than a matrimonial connection with 


any of thoſe who offered, that ſhe vo- 
luntarily became what is called an old 


maid ; and taking her niece from ſchool 
before her mind was vitiated by the 
rivalry too common among all girls, and 


too much encouraged by the common 


mode of education, fhe undertook to 
inſtruct her at home; but her plan for 


that purpoſe did not embrace number- 


leſs frivolous attempts at arts,, which 


are nothing, if not obtained in per- 


ſection, but rather in uſeful acquire- 


ments, writing correQaly her own lan- 


guage, underſtanding and ſpeaking. Ita- 


tian and French, and forming her taſte 


while the virtues of her heart were 


not forgotten. Mrs. Maynard, her aud, 
3 | who 
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who piqued herſelf on ſtrength of mind 


ſuperior to her ſex, endeavoured to 


communicate the ſame. diſdain of femi- 
nine weakneſs to her niece : but I think 
that my Henrietta has eſcaped the hard- 
neſs of character which ſuch attempts 
frequently produce; and, perhaps being 
ſenſible a littie too much of it in her 
aunt, has rather indulged the natural. 
tendency of her mind to the n 
extreme. 
Henrietta had never ſeen hive | father: 
fince her childhood: he was a man whoſe 


ideas had received all their colour from 


his ſituation. The only ſon of a very 
rich planter, he had never been in Eng- 
land ſince he left ſchool at ten years old, 
and had conceived ſuch an averſion 
from a place where he had been on the 
footing of equality with other boys, that 


he never deſired to reviſit Europe. 


From being a deſpot on his on eſtate, 
imagined he might exerciſe unbounded- 


authority over every being that belonged 
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to him. But his faſter, as TN in her 
way las he was in his, has always main- 
tajned her independence; and as ſhe had 
a very confiderable fortune at her own 


diſpoſal, and was not likely to marry, he 
thought bis daughter would be provided 


for by ſuffering her to continue with 
her aunt. He had a ſon by a ſecond 
wife, on whom all his affection was 
placed, and for whom all bis fortune 


was, he thought, too little. By a variety 


of other women of every various ſhade, - 


from the quadroon to the negro of the 
Gold coaſt, he had many other chil- 


| dren, who were brought up by their mo- 
thers on bis eſtates; and who, though 
not actually ſlaves, were conſidered as 
attached; to. the ſoil. The boys as they 
grew up became overſeers or accompt- 


ants; and ſome of the girls- were re- 


ceived into the houſe, where, as it had 


no regular miſtreſs, (his ſecond wife 
being long ſince dead,) they held a ſort 


of middle place between the ſervants and 


„ ; the 
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the children of the houſe. Mr. James 
Denbigh, the young heir, had been re- 
called by his impatient father at about 
ſeventeen, and was ſome time unwillingly 
an inhabitant of Jamaica; but to be con- 
fined to any ſpot, or under even the 
queſtioning eye of his father, was what 
he could not reſolve upon. He paſſed 
almoſt all his time with the officers of 
the Engliſh regiments at that time ſta- 
tioned at Jamaica, and engaged deeply 
5 in their amuſements; where, in the midſt 
of his thoughtleſs diſſipation, he was at- 
a tacked by the fever which has now for 
A ſo many years been raging with fatal 
5 fury in America, and died before his 
father even knew that he was ill. 


8 

1 So fell at once all thoſe ſplendid vi- 
- ſions of continuing and aggrandizing his 
5 family, which had for years been the favou- 
d || ritecontemplations of the elder Mr. May- 
fe | nard. His temper, naturally violent and 
ot iraſcible, became after this diſappoint- 


ad ment io ty rannie and intolerable, that 
5 | thoſe 
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thofe moſt accuſtomed to endure his 
brutal caprices found it almoſt impoſ- 
fible to continue with him. Imagine 
then, my friend, what muſt have been 
the ſituation of my poor Henrietta in the- 
fcenes ſhe was involved in. Her aunt, 
with whom ſhe had travelted for two 
\ years through France and Italy, had 
| een at home only ſeven or eight months, 
when ſhe became frequently ſubje& to 

a pulmonary complaint, which ſhe neg- 
letted ; aſſuring Henrietta, who ſaw its 
progreſs with great uneaſineſs, that it | 
would yield only to ſummer, It was, ff 
| ſhe ſaid, uſeleſs-to- apply .remedies which 
would be ineffectual; and ſhe projected, 1 
[| as ſoon as the ſpring arrived, a long tour 0 
northward, to end in a reſidence of ſix a 
weeks in Wales, where ſhe perſuaded p 
herſelf goat's mlik and pure air would en- f. 
[! tirely reſtore her. During the winter ſhe t 
became evidently worſe, yet ſtill looked || h 
forward to ſpring as a period which || = 
would renew her exiſtence, Spring in- m 


deed 
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deed came, but coldly and reluctantly: 


perpetual rain, or north-eaſt winds, 
checked every effort of the approaching 
ſun, and my poor Henrietta loſt her 


aunt, her only friend and protectreſs: 


nor was ſhe at all confoled by finding 


herſelf, at hardly twenty, miſtreſs of a 
fortune of upwards of ſeventeen. thou- 


ſand pounds. 


I had met with her and 5 aunt at Pe- 
zena's, when they were about to return to 
England; where when. I arrived ſome 
wonths after them, I had renewed my ac- 
quaintance. Henrietta made at firſt a 
very favourable impreſſion on my mind : 
our fortunes, our condition of life, and. 


our ages, all ſeemed to unite in making, 


an union between us defirable for both 
parties; but I had ſeen among my own. 
friends two ſuch ſtriking examples of 
the unhappy conſequences of early and: 
haſty. marriages, that I determined to ſee 
more of the fair Henrietta before I put 
my happinels in any degree in her power. 

5 We 
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We parted therefore at that time without 
my having profeſſed any warmer ſenti- 


ment than friendſhip: and whenour inter- 


courſe was renewed in town, her aunt 
was in ſuch a ſtate of health, that Hen- 


rietta would, I found, have been of- 


fended, had I then named to her a paſ- 


ſion which was now become the livelieſt 
ſentiment of my heart. It was, however, 


impoſſible to conceal what I yet feared 


to explain; till one evening, when I 


called with my uſual inquiry, and was 
admitted, I found Henrietta drowned in 


tears: ſobs choked her utterance, and 


her boſom heaved with convulſive ago- 


nies; while with difficulty ſhe repeated 


what the phyſician who attended her 


aunt had juſt told her, that he thought 


it impoſſible ſhe could ſurvive the week. 


Her grief was ſo affecting, her attend- 
ance on her dying relation had been ſo 
exemplary, that I loved her at that. mo- 


went more paſhonately than ever; and 


I know not how, but I contrived. to offer 
| = 
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my proteflion as a a huſband, as the fondeſt 
and-moſt adoring. huſband, when ſorrow 
for the cruel event which 1 feared was 
inevitable, ſhould permit her to look 
forward to the proſpetts of her future 
life. Henrietta was not ignorant of my 


attachment to her. Her aunt had per- 
ceived. it witch pleaſure, and I now re- 
proached myſelf for the needleſs reſerve 
I had held, We ſoon came to a perfect 
underſtanding. Mrs. Maynard herſelf, 
trembling on the, brink of the grave, 


| Þ joined our hands, and bleſſed us. She. 

| bade her beloved Henrietta look on me 

las her beſt friend, entruſt; me with the 

1 management of. all her pecuniary con- 

4 cerns, and ſuffer no forms of mere cul- 1 
it tom to delay her giving me a right to | 
++. be her friend and proteQtor. Scarce had 

- Ive performed. the laſt offices to this re- 

0 ſpectable woman, when Henrietta re- 

ow ceived letters from her father's agent, 

d informing her of the death of her bro- 

1 ther, and his orders that ſhe ſhould im- 

n 
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mediately come over to Jamaica. To 
theſe were added two very ſhort and per- 
emptory letters from her father him- 
ſelf, one addreſſed to his filter now de- 
ceaſed, the other to his daughter, in 
both of which he expreſſed himſelf like 
a man who would be obeyed, without any 
attention to the feelings or inclinations 
of thoſe pug os thought 2 _—2 a right 
to command. ie % 2 
Henrietta put theſe Werds man- 
dates into my hand, and tolck me ſhe 
muſt prepare to obey them. I inſtantly 
perceived that my hopes of immediately 


calling her mine were, conſiderably di- 


miniſhed by this unexpected change, 


and dreaded leſt her father had views 
for her which might ſeparate us for ever. 


1 communicated my fears to Henrietta : 


they were founded on what 1 had Beard 


of her father's character, of which ſhe 
ſeemed more ignorant than I was; for 


Mrs. Maynard, however ſhe contemned 


ber Weener had always reſpectsd the 
duty 


pri 
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the 
uty 
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duty which her niece owed him, and had 
as much as ſhe could concealed from her 
his vicious character. Henrietta there- 
fore heard me with aſtoniſhment when I 
told her that I foreſaw, if ſhe returned 
to Jamaica, our union would be defer- 
red, if not broken for ever. She con- 
tended, that her father could not be ſo 
unreaſonable; that if, like the genera- 
lity of fathers, fortune was his object, I 
was heir to, or already poſſeſſed, a pro- 
perty which was more than equal to 
hers; that in point of family and con- 
nections mine was infinitely ſuperior ;- 
and that it appeared to her. almoſt, im- 
poſſible for her father to make m_ ob- 
jection. 

That ſuch was the flattering opinion. 
of Henrietta was. to me a misfortune ; 
for it furmſhed her with arguments 
againſt what I ardently ſolicited -an im- 
mediate marriage. It was in vain I re- 
preſented to her, that, firmly perfuaded' 
as ſhe en to be of her father's con- 


currence, 
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currence, there would be no breach of 


duty in fulfilling the laſt wiſhes of her 
deceaſed friend, and marrying before 
ſhe obeyed her father's ſummons. - She 
combated all I could ſay with arguments 


which I ſoon found were not her own; 


and I diſcovered with undeſcribable 


mortification, that ſhe was dictated to by 
one of thoſe officious people, who, hav- 
ing a very high opinion of their own 
wiſdom, delight in direQing the conduct 


of others, and are never ſo happy as 


- when they can buſy themſelves in affairs 

of which for the moſt part they can have 
only an incomplete knowledge. Artful, 
inſinuating, and ſpecious, Mrs. Apthorp, 


who had been an intimate friend of her 


aunt's, now uſed her utmoſt endeavours 


to preſerve the power which that title 
and her own art had given her over 
the mind of Henrietta, She had other 
views in doing fo than merely to gratify 


her love of meddling and dictating ; and 


ſhe ſucceeded N well. 8 
3 | | The 


againſt that. 
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The nonage of Henrietta, and every 


other objection, was pleaded in ſupport 


of the reſolution which I found ſhe had 
taken of returning to Jamaica, and ſo- 
liciting her father's conſent to our mar- 
riage. I then inſiſted upon accompany- 
ing her in the ſame veſſel; but 1 
found her equally prepared with reaſons 
Her cunning direftreſs 
had foreſeen that I ſhould endeavour to 
obtain that proof of her regard, and had 
armed my poor Henrietta with ſo great 
a ſtore of prudiſh, and as I thought un- 
neceſſary objections, that my patience 
was exhauſted; and for the firſt time 
ſince our acquaintance, I remonſtrated 
with ſome degree of aſperity againſt this 
miſtruſt of my honour, and theſe doubts 
of my real affection. Henrietta an- 
ſwered only by her tears; but her reſo- 
lution ſeemed unſhaken: and vexed be- 
yond all endurance at the influence 
which I found an artful*woman had ob- 
tained over ſo. good an underſtanding as 

Henrietta 
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Henrietta poſſeſſed, I was raſh enough 
to declare to her, that we muſt either go 

together, or part never to meet again. 
] lefther in a temper of mind not eaſy 
to be deſcribed; but repenting, and even 
deteſting myſelf for the pain I had in- 
flicted, I flew back to apologize, and to 
implore for pardon. Henrietta, how- 
ever, was already gone to pour her ſor- 
rovs into the boſom of her friend, who 
knew ſo well how to inflame her natu- 


rally gentle temper, that, when I again 


fought her the next day, ſhe was denied 
to me; and a few hours afterwards ſhe 
was carried into Hampſhire by her zea- 
lous and prudent monitreſs, whoſe aſ- 
cendaney ſeemed to increaſe as mine I 


thought declined. It was not difficult 


for me to find whither Henrietta was 
gone; and 1 followed her: but deter- 


mined never to enter a houſe of which 


Mrs. Apthorp was the miflrefs, I vent 
to an inn in the village, and,'by writing, 
at length engaged Henrietta to ſee me. 

5 With- 
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Withdrawn from the immediate preſence 
of her officious directreſs, (who had 
perſuaded her that ſhe ſtood in the place 
of her deceaſed aunt as a guide to her 
conduct, ) Henrietta wept, and forgave 
me: but I could obtain my pardon on 
no other terms than thoſe of relinquiſh- 
ing my reſolution to take my paſſage in 
the fame veſſel. As the moſt imperti- 
nent affeRation, of prudery could not 
venture to objełt to my proceeding in 
another, I immediately went to Portſ- 
mouth, and engaged my paſſage in a 


loop, the only veſſel in which any to- 


lerable accommodation was left for paſ- 
lengers; for the fleet was full of Weſt 
Indians, going to viſit or return to their 
property acroſs the Atlantic. 
I then acquainted Henrietta with what 
I had done, and haſtened to London to 
ſettle ſame affairs which my father” O 
upon my hands. 1 e them over, 
and flew back to Portſmouth, where I 
| was 
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was PR permitted to attend-1 'my Hen- 
rietta into the ſhip which was to convey 
ber from England: but imagine my 
| ſurpriſe and vexation when I found that 
Mrs. Apthorp, whom I had ſo much 
reaſon to deteſt was' to be her compa- 
nion and proteareſs during the voyage ! 
I expreſſed my aſtoniſhment the more 
forcibly, becauſe the company of this 
lady had been one of the expedients 1 
had propoſed, when Henrietta objected 
to the impropriety of my accompanying 
her alone. I was then told, that not- 
withſtanding the very great affection of 
Mrs. Apthorp for her dear adopted 
child, her own family, to whom her firſt 
duties were due, could not diſpenſe with 
her preſence in England. I now found 
her in great form, ſharing the ſtate- 
rooms, as they are called, appropriated 
to Henrietta, in a ſhip of which her fa- 
ther was principal owner, and direQing 
every thing. with the air of a perſon 
een judgment and ſagacity were to be 

generally 
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generally referred to. The captain, a 


rude blunt ſeaman, who had very ſoon _ 
ſeen more of her than he liked, per- 
ceived, what indeed I had not affected 
to hide, that this woman was utterly 
hateful to me; and calling me aſide, he 


aſked me if I did not ſee what ſhe was 
at? © The devil fly away with her!” ſaid 
he, * ſhe's as cunning ashis dam. Why, 
no wonder the gentlewoman wants to 
take Miſs in tow—Her father is a wi- 
dower—No bad look-out for the widow . 
herſelf, who is not over-burdened with 
money. But more than that, there's a 
ſon in the caſe.” —©& A ſon?” cned I, 
imagining I at once ſaw the cauſe of 
Henrictta's. coldneſs to me. © Yes,” 
replied my informer ; * but Miſs has 
never ſeen him yet. You mult know, that 
in this madam's jiggeting backwards and 
forwards, getting things to rights, I've 
laid my tackle to make out what ſhe was; 
and 1 find ſhe's mother to one Ap- 
thorp, a lawyer, who had a place under 

Vo. II, C  Govern- 
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5 


Government in Antigua, and who i: 
now removed to Jamaica to a betterſ 
thing; I don't know your law terms 
not I; but though I've ſeen this mothe 
-what d'ye call *um but twice, I kno 


: ſhe intends nothing more or leſs thanfſW 7! 
1 to marry the father herſelf, and her ſonliif Þ 
3 td his daughter. Numberleſs circum o 
= | ances now occurred to me, to convince 11 
| me that the old captain gueſſed the truth. fi 
4 Yet Henrietta was at once acquitted: © 
1 for I knew ſhe had never ſeen the ſon, t 
fi or at leaſt not ſince ſhe was a child: a 
M my indignation, however, againſt the d 
* mercenary art of her pretended friend a 
Vas ſuch as I no longer attempted to v 
bl | diſguf ſe. 1 
i __ -Y You muſt often, my dear friend, havel { 


I Teen and lamented the occaſional weak-W \ 
1 { [ neſs of the ſtrongeſt minds, when either 5 
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from habit or prejudice they put their 
:. $ underſtandings into the guidance oi t 
others, and are either too indolent orf 
dico timid to dare to think for themſelves. * 
| e 

Henrietta 


Henrietta had infinitely more natural 
lenſe than che woman by whom ſhe ſuf- 
fered herſelf to be led; yet, being ac- 
cuſtomed to the government of her 
aunt, and hearing perpetual changes 
rung upon the vords prudence, pro- 
priety, diſcretion, and decorum, the 
opinion of the world, and the neceſſary 
ſubmiſſion of every body to its deci- 
ſions, Henrietta had given up every 
opinion of her own, and even her affec- 
tion for me ſeemed ſuſpended by her 
apprehenſions of cenſure. But my in- 
dignant,impatience now broke through 
| all forms; I openly declared my con- 
to vidion that Mrs. Apthorp had deſigns 

againſt her fortune in favour of this 
velll ſon; and, I believe, gave hints of What 
kf would follow His avowing his pretenſions 
ger —which threw the lady into very diſtreſſ- 
eirl ing confuſion; while Henrietta, taking me 


of to another part of the ſhip, endeavoured 


or to ſoothe and appeaſe me, by proteſting 
es. chat Mrs. Apthorp had nevef̃ once 
tta Fr a % named 
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more weight than any thing elſe in the re- 
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named this fon in the way of recommend- 
ing him to her; that ſhe was perſuaded 
her views were very different, and that af- 
feRtion for her, diſintereſted affeQion, had 


ſolution Mrs. Apthorp had taken to go 
to Jamaica. Though I was farther than i: 
ever from being convinced, I could not in 
bear the tears of Henrietta, who im- n 
plored me not to part with her in anger. { 
{6 Though propriety forbids our going 

in the ſame ſhip,” ſaid ſhe, ©& we ſhall { 


yet be on our way together. I ſhall 


\ 
learn to diſtinguiſh that in which you t 
are to embark. We may be often near | 


\ each other; nor, as I underſtand, is it 


impoſſible for you to come on board this 
veſſel. Abſent or preſent, I ſhall con- | 


| ſider you as my future huſband. As | 


ſuch I ſhall, I am ſure, have courage to 
ſpeak of you to my father, and a very 
few weeks will unite us to part from 
each other no more.” Smiling through 


her tears, Henrietta endeavoured to pre- 


1 a | | vail 
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vail upon me to be as ſatisfied as ſhe 
wiſhed to appear with the flattering 
proſpett ſhe thus preſented to me. But 
though I could not reſolve to diſtreſs 
her by ſhewing how little all this pleaſed 
me, I left her © rather in ſorrow than 
in anger,”* vainly attempting to argue 
myſelf out of a perſuaſion, that, far from 
meeting happily as ſhe had deſcribed, we 
ſhould never meet again. 

But, continued my friend, I have-a 
ſort of hiſtory of my poor Henrietta's 


voyage, and ſubſequent adventures, writ= 


ten by herſelf, which I will put inio-your 
hands. She began it at my deſire, while 
ſhe was on ſhipboard, to fix in her mind 
the ideas of ſuch objects as then occur. 
red in a new mode of life. When, after 
the alarming ſituations the was after- 
wards thrown'into, ſhe began to recover 
health and recollection, ſhe added the 
incidents as they affected her, and ſhe 
has from time to time corretted the nar- 
C3 WS; 
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rative, as the cruel circumſtances of thoſe 


hours of terror returned to her mind. 
But, before you read this, let me fill 
up the chaſm there will otherwiſe be in 


the ſtory, by telling you, that when we 
had been about a fortnight at ſea, (dur- 


ing which we had ſuch very bad wea- 
ther that I never could go on board the 
Argonaut, a merchant ſhip in which. was 


Henrietta,) one of the frigates which 


were our convoy made a fignal for 


ſeparation; and with the veſſels under 
his care, whalers for the South Sea, 


and victuallers for St. Helena, he left 


us. We ſome days afterwards made 


the ' Madeiras ; where, going on ſhore 
at Fonchiale, I once more ſaw my Hen- 


- rietta, ' and once more implored her 


to change a reſolution, which I had a 


' ſtrange prevention would be fatal to one 


of us. I ſaw that ſhe too had her fears, 
and that the tedium and ſickneſs which 


are uſually felt in ſuch a voyage had 


greatly 


- 
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greatly enfeebled her ſpirits. Vet the 
hange ſeemed not to be favourable to 
e. It rather ſerved to put her more 
than ever into the power of Mrs. Ap- 
thorp; who hardly allowed me, during 
our ſhort ſtay on ſhore, an opportunity 
of converſing alone with Henrietta even 
je for five minutes. Yet I thought it evi- 
dent that the reſtraint to which ſhe thus 
h ſubmitted was uneaſy to her, though 
ſhe had not the courage to throw it 
off; and I will own, that, irritated beyond 
all patient endurance, I returned on 
fe board more than half reſolved to break 
« Jan engagement, however dear to my 
heart, which, if it were completed, would, 


ſe 


g I feared, unite me to a woman of a feeble 
mind, whole affection for me it would 

a I too probably be in the power of any art- 
. ful buſy meddler to weaken or eſtrange. 

= RE ſcarce had I ſuffered myſelf to dwell 

: a moment on this idea; befare that of 


J Henrietta, lovely in the unſuſpetting 
innocence of youth, ſuch as I had firſt 
C4 BB... - 
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ſeen her; her ſimplicity, her beauty, her 
early talents, of which ſhe was totally 
unconſcious; her mild temper and ſen- 
fible heart, all aſſembled to diſſolve it: 
and again I fondly flattered myſelf, that 
when we ſhould meet in Jamaica, her ſenſe 

of duty being ſatisfied, ſhe would be re- 
ſtored to me ſuch as ſhe once was—ahd 
that even her errors, while they gave 

4 me pain, were the effe& of virtue, _ 

1 My eyes were inceſſantly in ſearch of 

1 the ſhip in which ſhe was. If for ſome 
hours J loſt fight of it, my impatience 
to regain it made me importune the 
maſter, and bribe the ſailors, who how. 
ever were willing enough to gratify | 
me. But though that in which I had 
taken my paſſage was a lighter veſſel 
than the Argonaut, ſhe was old and foul, 
ſcantily manned, and a very indifferent 
ſailer, ſo that we were often very farſrom 

| the convoy: and one morning, five days 
from our leaving Madeira, we found our- 

; ſelves, after a ſtormy night, in which the 

H dead- 


— emma 0 
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dead-lights had been put up, abſolutely 


ly BW alone; being but juſt able from the 
n- WW maſt-head to diſcern the top- ſails of our 
b: companions many leagues to the weſt- 
at ward, It was in vain that the captain 
ſe i and crew appeared to exert themſelves - 


to fetch up the way they had loſt. Even 
the diſtant view of the ſails, with which 
I had for ſome time conſoled ' myſelf, 
was now loſt ; a wide, wide horizon was 
before me, but the objects I ſought were 
vaniſhed into air. To add to my anxiety, 
it fell a dead calm, and our veſſel lay 
like a log on the water. A ſtorm would 
n have been a thouſand times -more wel- 
come, for then my mind would have been 
| WW occupied. | Now I felt as if I defired to 
diſengage my ſoul from its earthly bon- 
dage, that I might flit through the air 
unobſtructed, - and watch over Hen- 
rietta! whom Thad but a few days before 
thought of as one who could never 
conſtitute my felicity, and whom it 
mY W " would 


* 


Ly 
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would be wiſe to endeayour to forget: ſo 


ſtrange and capricious an animal is man! 


I will not attempt to deſcribe my im- 
patience, or the torments in which I paſſed 
ſome hours. A favourable wind then 
ſprang up, which bore us directly on our 
courſe; and though I had very little hope 
of overtaking the fleet, I now flattered 
myſelf that I ſhould not be many days 


after Henrietta at Port Royal. I redou- 


bled my entreaties to the men—as if they 


could do any thing more than they had 
already done. But, unfortunately for us 


all, they had ſoon another motive for 
exertion. On the fourth day after we 


had been thus deſerted, there vas a cry 
of © two ſail to leeward!” 1 ran eagerly 


to know if they were' any of our fleet. 
The captain aſſured me, that they were 
not, but, he apprehended, enemies; and 
in a very ſhort time we were convinced 


that they were large French privateers. 


Our attempts to eſcape were vain, and 
* re ſiſt- 


c 
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reſiſtance would have been a mere waſte 
of life. Inſtead therefore of landing in 
Jamaica a few hours or days after Hen- 
rietta, I found myſelf a priſoner, and 
was carried by my captors into Roch- 
fort. | 

Imagine, my friend, what I ſuffered 
when I reflected on the diſtance that was 


now between us, and the time that muſt 


elapſe before I could rejoin Henrietta, 
at this moment dearer to me than ever. 
I figured to myſelf her anxiety for me, 
and the reproaches ſhe would make her- 
ſelf for having refuſed to admit me on 
board the-ſame ſhip ; while on the other 
hand the triumph of Mrs. Apthorp, 
perhaps the ſucceſs of the plans which I 
could not doubt her having formed, tor- 
mented me inceſſantly. As money was 
the ſole object of my captors, and no 


advantage could be gained by «my de- 


tention, I agreed with them for my re- 
leaſe ; and after having been about ſix 
weeks a priſoner, I was ſuffered to de- 

0 6 part. 
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| part, But I had a great part of France 
to croſs before I could reach a port 


. 


from whence cartels paſſed to England, 
and it was ſix weeks longer before 1 ar- 
rived in London. The neceſſity of re- 
pairing the loſſes I had ſuſtained de- 
tained me only a few days. I haſtened 
to Falmouth, to embark in a Govern- 
ment packet ; but there I was kept 


near a month by winds ſo violent and 


contrary, that it was impoſlible to put 


to ſea. Our paſlage was afterwards un- 


uſually tedious, ſo that I arrived not in 


Jamaica till almoſt fix months after I 


loſt fight of Henrietta, Her own nar- 


rative, which is addreſſed to me, mall 


tell you the reſt, To you I make no 


ſcruple of confiding thoſe ſimple effu- 


ſions of tenderneſs with which it is in- 
termixed ; 
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On board the Argonaut, at Sea, 
quitting the Madeira Iſlands. 
« ] nave loſt ſight of you, Denbigh ; 


and once more the land where we laſt 
met recedes, and we enter again on the 


wide world of waters. I obey you in 
committing to paper my ſenſations and 
my remarks, though the firſt are all me- 
lancholy, and the latter will perhaps be 
puerile. You were diſpleaſed with me, my 
| friend; I ſaw uneaſineſs and reſentment ' 
beneath the forced kindneſs of your laſt 
adieu, and the recollection of that mo- 
ment is embittered by it. Vet how often 


* has it been inculcated, how often have 
I you enforced the maxim, that when we 
0 feel we have done rigbt we ſhould be 
— at peace with ourſelves! And ſurely, when 
- you will allow yourſelf to reflect coolly 


on my fituation, you will acknowledge 
that I have aRed with propriety. Surely, 
Denbigh, this is the only ſubject on 
which we could differ. May we never 
differ again!—Oh! if you knew how. 
anxiouſly J look out for the veſſel which 
bears. 
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bears you, and which I am even in ſearch 
of with a glaſs, and know from the ob- 
ſervations you taught me to make, you 


would not think that the refuſal you | 


complain of aroſe from indifference. 

« Ah!-had not prudence, and defer- 
ence for the cuſtoms and opinions of the 
world, determined that it muſt be other- 
wiſe, to ſay nothing of the abſolute ne- 


ceſſity of my not appearing to act in ſo 


important a matter decidedly, without 
the concurrence of my father, how happy 
would it have made me to have had 
your converſation to animate the tedi- 
ouſneſs of the voyage! and how doubly 
delightful would every appearance of 
nature be, which I could. remark with 


you, or which you would point out to me! 
e Laſt night, after we weighed anchor, 
and were leaving the Bay of Fonchiale, 


I fat upon deck with my female compa- 
nions. They were talking of I know 
not what parties and people with whom 
they are , acquainted, and by their 
vivacity ſeemed, from the recolleQion 
b of 


; 
by a 
bf 
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of what had paſſed in theſe ſocieties, 
W to receive great pleaſure ; but did their 
converſation convey any to me? Alas! 
no. On the contrary, I withdrew from 
them as far as I could; and, as it became 
dark, I watched the lights of the differ- 
ent ſhips. But I could not diſtinguiſh 
yours—when all were colourleſs upon 
the water, and none particularly marked 
but the convoying frigate. Yet I loved 
to imagine that you were. engaged, as I 
was, in obſerving the beauty of the moon 
and ſtars, brighter and differently colour- 
ed, ſurely, than they appear in England. 
I loved to fancy that you were admiring, 
as I was, the long ſtream of ineffable bril- 
liance, with which the moon illuminated 
the ſlowly undulating waves—while I 
ſaw ſucceſhvely ſeveral ſhips croſs this ra- 
diant line, their fails catching the moon- 
beams for awhile, and then gradually and 
majeſtically falling into ſhadow. I had 
never obſerved the night ſea ſo beau- 
tiful; and again how earneſtly did I wiſh - 
you, with 'me, and how ſad ſunk my 
CU heart 
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heart when I thought of the half-ſtifled 
coldneſs with which you ſaid © Farewell, 
Henrietta !” as you deſcended the ſhip's 
fide into the boat which-was to take you 
to your own! „ Farewell, Henrietta!“ 
Ah, Denbigh! it was the tone with which 
you ſpoke that has ſo affected me. In- 
deed my dear friend! it was unkind. 
Yet you did not intend, perhaps, to give 
me pain. Oh! no, you could not in- 
tend it; nor could you gueſs that I 
ſhould paſs a wretched reſtleſs night, 
| repeating continually to myſelf « Fare- 
well, Henrietta!“ 

Tt was utterly impoſſible for me to 
ſleep. The heat, added to the anxiety 
of my mind, compelled me to quit my 
uneaſy bed. I went out into the gallery, 
and beheld a ſpectacle ſo glorious, as 
might, to a well. regulated mind, ſuſpend 
all the petty cares of this world. The 
fun aroſe in all his undeſeribable glory. 

A thouſand tranſient hues, ſuch as I had 
never remarked beſore, wavered on the 
ea, now glowing with roſe colour fading 


into 
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W into pale orange ; then amber, blue, and 
purple, like the fleeting ſhades of the 
moſt brilliant opal, varied the ſoftly 
ſwelling waves, till towards the weſt they 
became of a deep green, the ſky above 
yet tinged with dark clouds that hang 
on © the rear of night.” 

1 perceived, in proportion as the ſun 
became higher, that clearneſs of the at- 
moſphere which I remembered you had 
told me was to be ſeen in theſe high la. 
titudes ; I ſaw. too in greater numbers, 
what I had before obſerved, the fly- 
ing fiſh, purſued by the dolphins or 
other fiſh of 'prey, emerging from the 
waves on their wing-like' fins, and 
flickering along the ſurface of the wa- 
ter; from whence they were fometimes 
driven by the appearance of a ſea- 
bird, from whoſe attack they ſheltered | 
themſelves again in their native element. 
Their filver ſcales and tremulous cob- 
web wings glancing with a ſingular kind 
of ſhort flight over the blue waves, and 

| the 
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the rapidity with which their atrial ene- 
mies darted upon them, while I ſaw every 
where the many-coloured dolphinsthrow- 
ing themſelves half out of the water in the 
_ eagerneſs of their purſuit, intereſted me 
for ſome time, -or rather gave me caule 
for reflection. I tried to remember where 
had read a compariſon between ſome 


unfortunate perſecuted characters in hu- 


man life, and thoſe poor barafled inha- 
bitants of the ſea, who ſeem to have 
gained but little by their faculty of fly- 
ing. As the land receded, however, the 
birds were leſs frequent. The heat ſoon 
became intenſe; and I received ſome 
remonſtrances from my careful compa- 
nion on the impropriety of expoling my- 
{elf to the ſun, and the reflection of the 
ſea. Yet, believe me, Denbigh, I would 
not retire for the morning, till I had, 
with the aſſiſtance of poor Juana * who 


is more an adept than I am, deſcried the 
Emily; though ſurely ſhe does not ſail 


* A black female ſervant. 
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Wo well as moſt others of the fleet, for 
Whe is always pointed out to me farther 
Woof than almoſt any of them. 

; |< Well, my good friend, have I not- 
Wbcgun to obey you? Alas! in the mono- 
tonous life we lead on board ſhip, how 


Witte is there to write about. After 


Wa day ſufficiently calm, yet with wind 
enough to bear us on our courſe, we 
have nothing to do but to wiſh that the 
following day may be equally favour- 
able. Oh! how weary am I already of 
the ſea!—Yet do long to be on ſhore? I 
can hardly anſwer in the affirmative, 
though I go to the arms of a parent. 

“ fear that ſo long an abſence as 
mine, for it is eleven years ſince I was 
ſent from the paternal roof, may have 
eſtranged my father from me. Certainly 
he never expreſſed the leaſt wiſh to ſee . 
me till after the death of my brother. I 
have wept at the coldneſs which I. 
thought was viſible in the few letters he 


wrote either to me or my aunt. I fee 
| ſuch 


— 
9 — 
2 ů — 


ſuch an awe of him, that 1 tremble when 
1 think of the firſt interview ; and ſome- 


that purpole to engage Captain More to 


all he ſays is. conſtrained, and he feems 


of a man who has it in his power ſo ma- 
of the luxury of the table at my father's 


ſolely for domeſtic purpoſes; of the quan- 
_ tity of wine conſumed. at his table, and 


_- Kindneſs to his people, and of his be- 
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times, to appeaſe the dread which perpe- 
tually aſſails me, I endeavour to form 
ſome idea of the manner, the perſon, 
and the character of my father, and for 


deſcribe him to me; but 1, obſerve that 


to anſwer not as he thinks, but as it IS 
neceſſary for him to do to the daughter 


terially to befriend him. He ſpeaks 


houſe; of the number of ſlaves; kept 


of his conſequence in the iſland. But 
why do I hear nothing of his bene- 
volence; of his private friends; of his 


ing beloved as well as feared? Ah! if 
he ſhould be harſh to me—if he ſhould 
not love me—if he ſhould have other 

| | views 


Ir 


iews for me But wherefore ſhould I 
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ne for it. She ſays, I am too apt to an- 


gut you love her, Denbigh, ſo little al- 
eady, that I will not make you love 
zer leſs by repeating axioms to which I 
now you will not agree; though indeed 
he is a very excellent woman, and one 
hom you would have liked in any other 
haracter than that of my adviſer. Ah! 
Denbigh, does it never occur to you, that 
hen J put myſelf thus under the gui- 
lance of another, it is a proof that J am 


d {Wonſcious of my own weakneſs, and of 


it n inability to govern myſelf.“ 


is I] again begin to write, though I have 
= {Wothing, alas! to ſay but a-wretched 
epetition of what I have ſo often writ- 
n already—yet with one [aggravating 
Ircumſtance—I have looked in vain 

OO theſe 
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hus torment myſelf? Mrs. Sibthorp very 
uſtly, though very ſeverely, reproves 


icipate evil; and that, after all, a young 
oman ſhould have no will of her own. 
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theſe laſt three days for the Emily. I 
have employed Juana to look, and to 
engage two of the ſea-boys in the ſame I 
inquiry; but they have every day re- 
peated that they do not ſee her. I never 
felt till now the miſery of ſuſpenſe, 
The wind is fair, and carries on the 
ſhip with a rapidity which will bring us 
they ſay into port in three weeks, if it 
continues. Would it were over, ſince 
it muſt be, this meeting ſo dreaded at 
once and deſired! But if I were ſure, 
Denbigh, that the Emily will arrive at the 
fame time, I ſhould, methinks, look for- 


ward to that period with more conh- 
. dence than I now do. Alas! my friend, 


another day is paſſed, and ſtill Juana 
anſwers my inquiries with“ No, Miſly, 
ö | not fee hims yet.“ | | 
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« Theſe laſt days have been paſſed ina 
molt comfortleſs way. One of the chil- 
dren of Mrs, Willis, a fellow-paſſenger, 
has been ill; and the poor mother, half 

| di.ſtradcted, 


* 
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diſtracted, has found ſome relief in my 
ſharing with her the fatigue of attending 
on the poor little patient, who is now; I 
truſt, out of danger. But how greatly 
are the anxieties of their friends, and 
the ſufferings of the ſick increaſed by 
being on ſhip-board! Mrs. Willis, as 
nobody in this veſſel pretends to act in 
the capacity of doctor or ſurgeon, at- 
tempted to procure aſſiſtance from the 
ſhip of war; but the captain made fo 
many difficulties, and appeared fo little 
ſenſible of the painful ſolicitudes of a 
parent, that three days were waſted, and 
at laſt the ſurgeon came on board. He 
is intelligent and obliging ; and it was at 
leaſt a ſatisfaction to Mrs. Willis to find 
that all ſhe has done is right, and that 
the little girl is out of danger. Yet to 
me this viſit has been productive of new 
alarm. I ventured tremblingly to in- 
quire whether any of the ſhips of the 
convoy were miſhng, and had the in- 
conceivable mortification of hearing, 
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that there was one, if not two, which had 
not been ſeen for many days. I then 


hazarded another queſtion: © Do you 
know, Sir, the names of theſe ſhips?” I 
believe the young man diſcovered from 
my manner the particular intereſt I took 
in his anſwer; for he ſmiled, and aſſured 
me, he was very ſorry that he was unable 


to anſwer my queſtion, but that he was 


wholly unacquainted with the names of 


any of the ſhips ; nor ſhould he probably 


have known that any of the number 
were miſſing, had he not heard captain 
Ramſay exclaiming vehemently againſt 
the commanders of the merchantmen, 


who he declared were often in league 
with the enemy, and left the convoy on 


purpoſe to be taken. 
Alas, my dear Denbigh! this has 


not ſerved to elevate my ſpirits. Should 
the man who commands your ſhip be one 
of this deſcription l... . .I ſometimes re- 
proach myſelf for our ſeparation, and am 


weak O to yield to thoſe ſtrange 
| fore- 
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racbodiats of evil, which for wantigs A 


more appropriate word we call preſen- 
timents. If we are ſeparated to meet no 
more Oh! no. I dare not truſt myſelf 
with an Idea ſo mans 3 | 
« ] have Gant many days incapable of 
writing. The Emily is certainly not 
with the convoy, and for what purpole 
ſhould I commit my thoughts to paper, 
ſince he whom alone they are likely to 
intereſt, will not ſee them? A thouſand 
conjectures torment me. I put Nlrs. 
Apthorp out of humour by my queſ- 
tions, and weary every body elſe, who 
* anſwer negleCtingly they know not what,” 
And why, indeed, ſhould | expect that 
my ſolicitude will intereſt them ?—Alas! 
Denbigh, I begin to feel all the wretch- 
edneſs of being an inſulated being, even 
for this little ſpace. Mrs. Apthorp. 
loves me I am ſure ſhe does; but ſhe 
cannot comprehend: my: feelings, and 
ſeems to diſapprove of my indulging 
Vol. II. D them 
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them. I endeavour therefore to con. 
ceal them. The iſland of Jamaica is 
now viſible from the maſt-head. To- 
morrow evening they ſay we ſhall caſt 
anchor. — To-morrow evening! —And 
vou, Denbigh, will not be there to ſup- 
port me. Vet do J not go to a father?— | 
have I not a friend with me, whoſe affec- 
tion for me is almoſt maternal ? If I were | 
ſatisfied of your ſafety,I would endeavour 
| to tranquillize my ſpirits, and to meet 
1 my father as I ought to do but this 
cruel uncertainty is inſupportable.” - 
The poor Henrietta is at laſt at what 
ſhe muſt call her home; and in pur- 
ſuance of her promiſe will endeavour 
to relate her ſenſations and deſcribe MI 
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her fituation. But while I attempt it | 
my ſpirits' fink; for who knows if ever | 
you will read what I write ? You, who ; 


do not appear, of whom nothing is 
known, and of whom I dare not nov 
venture to inquire But they told me 

before 
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before 1 left Kingſton, that it was pro- 
bable the ſhip in which you were, toge- 
ther with another miſſing ſhip, was 
taken by the enemy. My friend, I have 
always been told, that the conſciouſneſs 
of having afted right would in every 
event of life beſtow a certain degree of 
happineſs and tranquillity. - I thought I 
had acted right when I reſiſted your wiſh 
of accompanying me in the ſame veſſel. 
Yet I am unhappy, indeed I am very 
unhappy; and I have not now one friend 
to whom I can venture to fay ſo, or 
from whom I can receive the pity and 
conſolation I ſo greatly need. 

« My father did not meet me at the 
port as I expeed; he ſent one of his ma- 
nager or agents to receive and conduct 
me to this place. Overcome with all the 
diſagreeable circumſtances of our land- 
ing, almoſt fainting with heat, anxiety, 
and fatigue, I was not ſorry that a meet- 
ing to me ſo awful was poſtponed. Yet 
it appeared unkind Land 1 felt that I 

D 2 never 
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never wanted more the preſence of a 


friend. Mrs. Apthorp prepared to ac- 
company me, as ſhe had always pro- 


miſed; and as her ſon, who was the prin- 
cipal object of her voyage, was not yet 


arrived, I had no heſitation in accept- 


ing this farther proof of her friendſhip: 


but Mr. Grabb the manager, who was 


to be my eſcort, having learned what was 


her intention, very gravely approached 
meas we were nearly ready to ſet out, and 


told me, without much circumlocution 


or apology, that he had his employer's di- 


reftions not to ſuffer any perſon what- 
ſoever to go wich me. I was prieved 
and aſtoniſhed at fuch an order, and re- 


preſented to the man, that my father 


could never mean to exclude a female 


friend ſo reſpeQable as Mrs. Apthorp, 


who had ſo kindly protected me during 
the voyage. Mr. Grabb replied, that 
he had nothing to ſay to all that, but 
his orders were ſo poſitive, that he dared 
not and would not diſobey them. Mrs, 

Apthorp, 
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Apthorp, extremely 8 then de- 
ſiſted, and prepared to depart for the 
houſe of a relation, where ſhe now ſaid 
ſhe intended to ſtay till her fon came; 
who, from ſomething ſhe unguardedly 
dropped, was, I found, wholly unac- 
quainted with her arrival, and was firſt 
to learn it from letters ſhe was now to 
write to him. Our ſeparation was im- 


_ mediate, and melancholy enough to me. 


I got into the poſt-chaiſe which my fa- 
ther had ſent for me, attended by Juana, 
who, however pleaſed to reviſit her na- 
tive land, thought I could perceive with 
ſentiments very far from pleaſure of her 
former maſter. Eſcorted by ſo ſtrange a 
looking man as Mr. Grabb, who rode 
very magiſterially by the {ide of the chaiſe, 


as if to guard me, my poor heart became 


heavier than ever, and I anticipated with 
increaſed terror the meeting which 1 
ought to have conſidered with pleaſure. 
«© The journey was tedious, and the 
By - - heat 
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heat almoſt intolerable. This diſtance is 
about thirty miles, and though my fa- 
ther's horſes were excellent, and his 
whole equipage well appointed, the road 
was rugged, and the heat extreme, fo 
that it was the evening of the ſecond 
day before we arrived at Horton's, an 
houſe my father built about eleven years 
ago, on one of his largeſt eſtates near 
the ſea. In deſpite of the agitation 
of my ſpirits, I could not help admir- 
ing the beauty of the country I had 
paſſed through; and the houſe to which 
Fnow, at night-fall, approached was bet- 
better than-any I had ſeen on the way. 
A great number of ſlaves crowded round 
the carriage when it ſtopped. Some 
ſeemed eagerly watching an opportu- 
nity of being noticed by their young 
lady, others greeted their old friend or 
relation Juana. I was ſhocked at the 
harſhneſs with which the man who at- 
tended me drove them. away; and his 

coun- 
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countenance, as he helped me from the 
carriage, expreſſed ſo diſagreeable a mix- 


W ture of arrogance and ſubmiſſion, that I 


involuntarily recoiled from him, and felt 
a ſort of relief in ſeeing Amponah, my 
father's black ſervant, who attended my 

brother to England, and was almoſt a 
twelvemonth in my aunt's family. He 
now ſeemed rather an old acquaintance 
whom I was rejoiced to ſee, than an ab- 
jet flave, ſuch as by the manager's beha- 
viour towards him he appeared to be 
conſidered; and I followed him, trem- 
| bling, when he led the way to my father's 
apartment. 
« I was ſoon in the preſence of this 
parent, from whom I have been ſo long 
eſtranged; but I became ſo ill from 
the variety of emotions aſſailing me, 
that I merely ſaw him, endeavoured to 
kneel to him and kiſs his hand, and then 
ſank down inſenfible before him and 
ſome other perſons (I knew not then 
| D 4 who 
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who they were) that were about him. 
When I recovered my recollection, 
which was in a few moments, 1 ſaw 
ſtrange female faces of many ſhades 
around me. My father was not there, 
and the dreaded interview was to be 
' agdincattempted, It is ſo difficult; my 
friend, in ſome caſes, for a child to 
ſpeak of a parent conſiſtently at once 
with truth and duty, that J muſt be al- 
lowed to be entirely ſilent in regard to 
my father; unleſs I ſhould be compelled 
to ſpeak of him, in conſequence of the 
power he poſſeſſes over me, and on the 
manner of his uſing which, it depends, 
whether I ſhall be happy, or the moſt 

' miſerable of human beings. Ir 
« Oh, Denbigh! that you were _ 
chat this fearful point might be brought 
to an iſſue! But you are afar off. You 
cannot even adviſe. © Farewell, Hen- 
rietta!ꝰ were the laſt words I ever heard 
n utter The tone in which they were 
| uttered 
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urttered vibrates on my ear; I repeat it 


= adicu! 


to myſelf; it appears like an eternal 


« | have had nothing to add to my nar- 
rative for ſome days, at leaſt nothing 
that I like to write on, or that you would 
like toread; and for the perſons who ſur- 
round me, I would I could eſcape ever 
naming them] Do you know, Denbigh, 
that there are three young women here, 
living in the houſe, of colour, as they are 
called, who are, 1 underſtand, my ſiſters 
by the half blood! They are the daugh- 
ters of my father by his black and mu- 
iatto ſlaves; and the awkwardneſs I felt 
when I was firſt under the neceſſity of 
addreſſing myſelf to them, ſeemed very 
wonderful to the people here, who ſee 
nothing extraordinary or uncommon in 
ſuch an arrangement as my father has 
made in his family. They ſpeak an odd 
ſort of dialect, more reſembling that of 
the negroes than the Engliſh_ſpoken in 
England; and their odd manners, their 
penn love 
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love of finery, and curiofity about my 
clothes and ornaments, together with 
their total inſenſibility to their own 
fituation, is, I own, very diſtreſſing to me. 
The youngeſt of them, who is a qua- 
- droon—a meſtize—I know not what — is 
nearly as fair as I am; but ſhe has the 
ſmall eye, the prominent brow, and 
ſomething particular. in the form of the 
| cheek, which is, I have underſtood, 
uſual with the creoles even who have 
not any of the negro: blood in their 
veins. As 1 am a native of this iſland; 
perhaps I have the fame caſt of counte- 
nance without being conſcious of it, and 
1 will be woman enough to acknow- 
ledge that the ſuppoſition is not flatter- 
ing. 3 
« This little girl, however, (for ſhe is 
but twelve years old) I have attempted to. 
inſtruct, when I could enough command 
my ſpirits to attend to any thing: but 
the is ſo ignorant, fo much the creature 
eitber of origin or of habit, that I can- 
2 . not 
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not make her comprehend the ſimpleſt 
inſtruction, and our leſſon generally 
ends in her begging of me ſome ribbon, _ 
feather, or other trifling ornament, 
which I give her on her promiſing to 

attend more another time :—a promiſe 
which ſhe never remembers. Alas! 
Denbigh, -my days paſs moſt unplea- 
ſantly here: beſides the continual un- 
eaſineſs which I ſuffer from the uncer- 
tainty I am in about you, which would 
no where allow me a moment's repoſe, 
I am moſt comfortleſs in having no one 
to whom I can ſpeak unreſervedly, no 
one who underſtands me. My father 1s 
often abſent. Why am I compelled to 
ſay, that his abſence relieves me from a 
part of my ſufferings ?—He is engaged, 
deeply engaged, in quelling thoſe un- 
happy people whom they call Maroons, 
who have done him, I underſtand, con- 
{iderable injury, and have now among 
them many of his runaway negroes ; 
againſt whom, if they are taken, he me- 
D 6 ditates, 
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ditates, J find, modes of revenge, whict 
are really ſo horrible only to hear men- 
tioned, that I am often under the ne- 
ceſſity of leaving the room. Let dare 
I not expreſs the terror and diſguſt 


with which ſuch inhumanity: fills my 
mind; for, whatever I fay, whatever I 


do, is related to my; father, who reproves 
me with ſo much harſhneſs, that I can- 
not help ſinking before him into tears 
and deſpondence, ſuch as guilt alone 


ought to ſubjett me to. But from mere 


unwillingneſs to name it, J delay to tell 


you—{tell you? Alas! will you ever 


read this ?)—the heavieſt and moſt me- 
nacing of all the evils which either ſur- 
round or threaten; me. We deceived 
ourſelves, my dear friend «while we 
hoped and believed that my father 
could have no objettion io you; when 
we took; for granted, becauſe reaſon 


ſeemed to authoriſe our doing ſo, that 


there could be no obſtacle to ourunion- 
Tbere is an lende! my trembling 
; band: 
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band refuſes to write, an unconquer= 
able impediment, of which we dreamed 
not: - My father's: ſtrange reſolution. to 
raiſe a dependent to the rank of his ſon- 
in-law ; to make the fortune of a man 
in humble life wholly dependent on, and 
owing every thing to him. Such a man, 
willing to be wholly his creature, and to 
owe his fortune to him, had my father 
found. when he ſo peremptotily directed 
my ill-fated voyage. And hence it was, 
that, baving had ſome intelligence, F 
know not from what quarter, of the at- 
| tachment you honoured me with, as well 
as of Mrs. Apthorp's deſigns in favour: 
of her ſon, he ſent orders that no one 
ſhould be ſuffered to accorpany me hi- 
then: io 093 gods 100 d 6 HOVE 
af. F or, many URI pogo after my 
ee 1 was kept ignorant of this. 
But the perſon. for whoſe ſlave my fa- 
ther deſigns me was introduced to me 
as a ſriend of his, for. whom he had a 
particylar..eftecme L hardly looked at 
i the 
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the man. Naturally careleſs. and 'indo- 


lent, you have often told me I am too 


indifferent about the people I meet with 
in the common intercourſe of life, and 


make no remarks on character. I own 


I ſee ſo little worth remarking, and peo- 
ple ſeem to me to be ſo little diſtin- 
guiſhed one from the other in this mo- 
ney-getting country, that, were I to ſee 
half the land- holders of the iſland aſſem- 
bled, I ſhould probably be unable to 


"remark in one of them any diſcriminat- 


ing feature. I therefore ſaw this man, 
whoſe name is Sawkins, without noticing. 
him when he was preſent, and, the mo- 
ment he was abſent, forgot 1 had ever 
ſeen him at all. 2 

Not only ſo, but when two or three 
daye afterwards he came again, and 
ſmiled and ſmirked, and looked 1 


thought marvelouſly impertinent, his 


name had fo entirely eſcaped me, that, 


| when left the room in diſguſt, I in- 


quired of. Amponah,, one of the-few ſer- 


vants- 
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vants in the houſe to whom I can ſpeak, 
who that perſon was. The poor fellow 
appeared to be ſurpriſed at my queſtion, 
and anſwered, * Maſter not tell you, 
Miſs ?* I ſaid I ſhould not have in- 
quired, but that I had forgotten his 
name. Ah, Miſs, Miſs!” replied Am- 
ponah, dat man is one day n'other to- 
be our maſter,'—" Your maſter, Am- 
ponah ?—* Ves: maſter give him you, 
Miſs, and all this great rich i eſtates, and 
pens and all.“ | 

« This was the firſt intimation 1 had 
ever received of my father's intention, 
and it ſeemed now to be ſo utterly im 
probable, that I fancied Amponah muſt 
be miſtaken. Þ ſmiled therefore as I 
told him ſo, The poor fellow fighed! 
deeply, and, ſhaking his head, replied, - 
What I ſay is trute; that man is him 
maſter means to make marry you, Miſs.” 
— But, Amponah, what is he? 
What is he, Miſs? Oh! he nephew to- 

a vidow lady maſter like, and go ſee 
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ſometime t'other fide de Iſland. Ah, 
Miſs! we know well enough who he is; 
he is poor man, bad man, cruel man; 

but we muſt not peak. Let,“ ables 
Amponah, in a tone and manner alto- 
- gether. unlike his, ufual way of ſpeak- 
ing, yet, for ſuch man to be your huſ- 


band, Miſs!'—I was, I hardly know why, 


terrified. at the honeſt indignation of 
this faithful ſervant. . There muſt, ſurely, 
be ſomething ſingularly: obnoxious in 
the character of this man, that the very 
idea of his becoming the maſter of theſe 
people could thus move one of them. 
I was unwilling, however, 10 continue 
the converſation; but went to my own 
apartment, my heart more agitated than 


itt has ever yet been, my whole frame 
_ trembling, and my thoughts confuſedly 


recurring to what I had heard, I ſeemed 
unable to breathe, and was compelled to. 
lie down for half an hour to recover and 
argue myſelf into a ſtate ofen more rational 
compofure. ET 

12 IE. I was 
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I was willing to | flatter myſelf that. 
Amponah was miſtaken. * What mo- 
tive can there be?” faid I, © what end 
can, my father. propoſe -in marrying. me 
to a perſon whey ſtems, if he is not rich, 
tolpoſſeſs no one recommendation? It 
is, I mult believe; it is impoſſible l' 

“ So IH argued, and by ſuch- means I 
endeavqured. 30 quiet the cruel. alarm 
that Amponah's information had given 
me. But the longer I reflected, the 
more probable it ſeemed, becauſe I re · 
collected many eixgumſtances which had 
eſcaped me in my father's conyerſation 
and manner. As there are various ſpe- 
cies of pride, there are various ways off 
indulging it. Some men are delighted 
by allying themſelves to rank or to 
riches. My father's pride has, it ſeems, 
taken a contrary direction, and is to be 
gratified only by raiſing an inferior to 
affluence, and canfideration, who ſhall 
be wholly: the creature of his power, 
and owe every thing to his favour. How 
4} L he | 
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he may to this end ſacrifice his daughter, 
and ruin her peace for ever, appears to 


be no part of his conſideration. Al- 
ways accuſtomed to command, and to 


look on thoſe about him rather as ma- 
chines who were to move only at his 
nod, than as beings who had wills and 
inclinations of their own, a man of equal 
or even of affluent or independent for- 


tune would not on theſe terms become 
a a part of his family. His choice'there- 


fore is neceſſarily directed to ſuch an 
animal as this dependent; for Mr. Saw- 
kins is, I underſtand, the nephew of a 
low woman, who came from England 
ſome years ago as [houſekeeper to a 


planter, and, being rather well-looking 


at that time, became ſo great a favourite 
with het maſter, that at his death he left 
her a large' pen near Kingſton, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money, with which 
ſhe has ſince purchaſed a plantation and 


ſlaves, of which her nephew is the ma- 


nager. And it is to ſuch an alliance, 
| Denbigh, 
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Denbigh, that my father ſacrifices his 
daughter, I talk, however, as if this 
deteſted alliance would ever take place. 
It never ſhall ; never, , I periſh in 
attempting to avoid iti. | 

« Another week is paſſed, and my * 
ther's intentions have been formally an- 
nounced to me; I might rather have 
ſaid, peremptorily declared. * Tel eft 
notre plaiſir, was never uttered from 
the moſt deſpotic throne with more in- 
flexible harſhneſs, I was forbidden all 
reply; and ordered not to remonſtrate, 
but to prepare to obey. I was told that 
Mr, Sawkins was then. in the houſe, and 
that I muſt. receive him as the man 
choſen for me by him who knew how 
to make himſelf obeyed. *1I know, 
ſaid my father, I know that you have 
preſumed to have other views for your- 
ſelf. I know that artful people, call- 
ing themſelves your friends, have had 
their views alſo on my fortune. To 
put an end at once and for ever to all 
: ſuch. 
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ſuch projets, it is my intention to have 
your marriage with the perſon I have 
elected for you concluded within a 
month.“ He perceived that I had col- 
leaed courage to ſpeak, and: ſtopped 
me, by abruptly ſaying, in an angry 
tone, Look'ye, Henrietta, I never 
ſuffer contradiction. Vour arguments 
vill be vain; your oppoſition fatal 
to yourſelf. I expect to hear, in the 
courſe of the day, that you have ac- 
- quittediyourſelf in regard to your beha- 
viour to my friend, as common ſenſe 
and duty, or, if thoſe have no influence, 


as my poſitive command directs. So 


faying, my father left the room; and 
Mr, Sawkins, with a cringeing bow, made 
his appearance, I had hardly a moment's 
time to recover my, recollection, and to 
repeat. Yes, Denbigh, in that moment, I 
ſolemnly repeated a vow. to Heaven, 
that never ſhould my hand be given in 


marriage but to you. Having thus 


called upon all that is held ſacred to 


_ witneſs. 
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the unwelcome candidate for my father's 
eſtate, who ſeemed to be very little at 


his eaſe. The baſe ſpirit, of a paraſite 
was viſible on his countetnance, yet ſtill 


there lurked under it a ſort of malig- 


nant expreſſion, which, while I poſi- 


tively, and I own with very little atten- 
tion to politeneſs, rejected his ſuit, ac- 
quired inſenſibly the aſcendant, and 1 


ſhuddered while I remarked it. I can- 


not, Denbigh, repeat the particulars of 
our converſation ; which I ſhortened as 


much as poſſible, and left him with a 


declaration couched in the ſtrongeſt 


terms I could find, that my father might 


take away my life, but never ſhould 


_ compel me to plight at the altar my faith 


to a man of -whom I knew little, and 


towards whom that little had only ſerved : 


to excite my diſlike, nay, even my con- 
tempt. I then left the room, and haſt- 


ened to my own, where 1 locked myſelf 


in; 


witneſs my unalterable reſolution, I felt 
my courage renewed, and turned to meet 


_——— — * 
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in; breathleſs and half dead, trembling 


at the reſolution I had executed, yet 
feeling the immediate and dreadful ne- 


ceſſity there would be for farther exer- 
tion. Oh, Denbigh! how did your un- 


happy Henrietta now regret the want of 
a mother, to whoſe affetionate boſom 
the might have flown for protection and 


conſolation ! With what anguiſh did ſhe 


dwell on thoſe days for ever gone, when 
this loſs was ſupplied by the beſt of wo. 
men and of friends; and when ſhe was 
bade to conſider you as the guardian of 
her youth, and the friend of her fu- 
ture life! Terrible was the contraſt as 
ſhe now looked around her: a father 
poſſeſſing unlimited power, and ſur- 
rounded by flaves; in a remote houſe, 
of an iſland, many parts of which are 
liable to the attacks of ſavages driven to 
deſperation, and thirſting for the blood 
of any who reſembled even in colour 
their hereditary oppreſlors :—fo that, 
to eſcape from the evil I dreaded by 
Bight, 
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flight, which, bad at firſt ſtruck me as 
poſſible, now ſeemed to be only ex- 
changing one mode of hideous and in- 
tolerable ſufferings for another. 
“Such was, Denbigh—alas ! ſuch * 
the ſituation of your unhappy friend. 
It is vainly, very vainly, ] have at- 
tempted to collect that fortitude which 
you ſo often, as if you had foreſeen how 
much I was to need it, have tried to 
teach me; and with which in the firſt 
misfortune I had ever known, you never 
ceaſed trying to arm me. You then, I 
remember, uſed to lead me into the air, 
to turn my mind to the contemplation 
of the beauties of nature, and to point 
out to me a thouſand proofs of the be- 
nignity of that Being in whoſe hands I 
was; and who would not, you told me, 
affiat me beyond my ſtrength. I wept, 
and my tears were not tears of deſpair.. 
They relieved my burſting boſom, and 
I breathed more at liberty, Now, I 
try the ſame means to obtain only the 
1 85 power 
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| power of weeping. Q © go Gut into the 
open corridor, and gaze on the magni- 


ficence of heaven, ſpangled as it is with 
myriads of ſtars, brighter than 1 ever 
ſaw in Europe. The palmetos and 
mountain cabbage; of which there is a | 
high wood adjoining to the houſe, bend 
their graceful heads, and wave their fea- 
thery leaves in the ſoft land wind which 
blows here at night. All is ſtill and calm; 
even the ſlaves who have toiled through 
the day, now reſt in tranquillity ; but 
am wretched, my eyes are turned to- 


wards heaven, filled with burning tears 


of hopeleſs anguiſh. It ſeems hardly in 
the power of Heaven itſelf to help me. 


And you, Denbigh !——It is now, I 


underſtand, certain that the ſhip you 


were in was taken by a French priva- 


teer. My father, my cruel father! who 
has acquired more information than | 
ever gave him, or was ever aſked to 
give, told me ſo yeſterday with an ill- 


natured ſmile, adding, that he under- 


ſtood 


* 
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ſtood you were ſufficiently an adept in 
Jacobin principles, not to make a voy- 
age to France any calamity to you: 
and,“ continued he, © as to the inha- 
bitants of this iſland, they can well diſ- 
penſe with the preſence of ſuch a wrong- 
headed young man, who ſets up, they 

tell me, for a reformer. We have more 
than enough of fellows of that deſerip- 
tion among us already. I heartily hope 
Mr. Denbigh will ſtay at Paris.“ 

« You have often told me Ahl how 
0- WW continually do I recur to thoſe dear 
ars leſſons, of which, when they were given, | 
in 1 ſurely knew not the value !--You have 
ne. often told me, that a woman ſhould ac- 
quire fixed principles, and upon them 


—— —— — 


ing imbecility which makes us the ſport 
of every accident, and often ridiculous-. 
as well as wretched, / I tried to do ſo=-] 
ated on thoſe principles of duty to- 
wards my father, and of reyerence for 
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act with deciſion; and that chere is no- 
thing elſe that can prevent that waver-  - 
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the opinion of the world, which every 
body around me had taught me; and, 
contrary, oh! how contrary to my own 
wiſhes! refuſed to accede to your pro- 
poſal of accompanying me in the ſame 
ſhip. The conſequences are to me ſo 
dreadful, that 1 know not how I ſhall 
ever venture to decide again that I am 
acting right. Perhaps, diſguſted by my 
want of confidence, by my prudiſh mil- 
truſt in you, and truſt in -another, you 
have determined, Denbigh, to fer- 
get me, Needleſs indeed is this aggra- 


vation of my miſeries ; for, even if you 


have not thrown off the unfortunate 
Henrietta, an over-ruling and uncon- 
querable deſtiny ſeems to have deter- 
mined that we ſhall meet no more! 
Deaih, my dear friend, will end my: diſ- 


treſſes; for I feel it to be impoſſible 


that I ſhould live to be the wife - (how 
can I write the words?) — of Mr. Saw- 
kins! You are good and generous; you 
will not pity me the leſs for having 

brought 
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brought all this upon myſelf. I remem- 
ber often to have heard, when a circle 
of friends were talking over the misfor= 
tunes of ſome poor ſufferer, thoſe who 
affected compaſſion anſwered by others 
of a leſs gentle diſpoſition, with © How 
can one pity a perſon who has brought 
their misfortune on themſelves? Ah! 


furely, where ſelf-reproach is added to 


miſery, it embitters every pang. Yet 
I ated from prudence, from principle, 
from an unwillingneſs, at my time of 
life, to ſet at defiance the opinion of the 
world, which I was aſſured malt be ab- 
folutely againſt my leaving England 
accompanied by you. I recollect too, 
Denbigh, your frequently, ridiculing 
thole who have what you juſtly called 
the myopia of the mind, who ſeeing 
only immediate and minute objects, ſuſ- 
fer ſuch as are really of importance to 
eſcape them. I feel that] have been a 
myops in the prelent inſtance; and fear- 
ing the unreaſonable cenſure of half a 
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dozen old women, who would perhaps 
have forgotten me as ſoon as I ſhould 
them, I have incurred the heavieſt ca- 
lamity that could poſſibly overtake me.” 

« Gracious God! what will become 
of me! I have juſt heard that I am to 
be removed to another eſtate my father 
poſſeſſes in the northern part of the 
iſland, It is now the very midſt of the 
autumnal rains; and ſuch rain, ſuch ca- 
taracts rather, and torrents of water, that 
no one thinks of travelling till it is 
over; but, from the information I have 
received, I doubt whether I ſhall be al- 
| Jowed to remain here even till theſe pe- 
riodical tornados ceaſe. My father, 1 
am aſſured by-the faithful Amponah, 
the only ſervant in whom I have any 
confidence, is determined to proceed 
without farther conſulting me; and 
lawyers have been ſome days in the 
houſe drawing up the bill of fale, for 
what elſe can I call it? He has been 
2 ©". led 
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uſed to purchaſe ſlaves, and feels no re- 
pugnance in ſelling his daughter to the 

moſt dreadful of all ſlavery! The more 
I reflect on th deſtiny he propoſes for 
me, the more impoſſible I find it to reduce 
my mind to ſubmiſſion. No, Denbigh, 
I can die but to live the wife of a man 
I deſpiſe and abhor, I feel not to be in 
my power. Would I could believe 
that an alteration in my appearance 
would change the intentions of the pur- 
chaler whom my father has choſen! 
for then I ſhould rejoice at theſe 
pallid looks, and this emaciated form; 
which now I only conſider as ſymp- 
toms of decline, that though not ra- 
pid enough to ſave me from the ty- 
ranny ſo immediately meditated, will yet 
perhaps ſo enervate me as to prevent - 
my eſcape ; for to eſcape JI will at- 
tempt if I am able, though every diſtreſs 
that human nature ſhrinks. from moſt 
ſhould be inevitable. 
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« I have been compe1led to ſubmit to 
three or four interviews with Mr. Saw- 
kins. ] cannot dwell upon them; they 
ſerve only to increaſe my horror and 
deteſtation. I muſt take ſome 1eſolu- 


tion. What can I do? I addreſs my- 


elf in vain to Heaven; Heaven is deaf 


to my prayers. I call upon you, my 
beſt, my only friend! You are afar oft; 

you cannot hear me. : 
© This laſt night, which has impreſſed 
every one elſe with terror, has to me 
given a few hours during which a 
gloomy hope ſuſpended the bitterneſs of 
my deſpair, After a moſt oppreſhvely 
hot day, the ſun funk in blood-coloured 
light, and huge clouds of a dark leaden 
hue, ſpotted with reddiſh purple, col- 
leded in the horizon. A ſort of tre- 
mulous ſhivering ran among the leaves 
which no wind agitated, and the echo of 
the waves of the ſea was heard like the 
regular firing of diſtant artillery, The 
negroes apprehended. an earthquake, and 
| - theis 
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their fears were preſently communicated 
to the women, who form what I muſt I 
believe call! my father's ſeraglio in this 
houſe. The vulgar of all nations ſeem 
to have a particular pleafure in exagge- 
rating danger, and frightening each 
other; and theſe ladies of every ſhade 
appeared to be trying who ſhould moſt 
expreſs apprehenſion. The little girl 
who had intereſted me more than the 
reſt threw herſelf into my arms, and 
wept bitterly ; for ſhe had heard a great 
deal about hurricanes, and was per- 
ſuaded her laſt hour was come. I en- 
deavoured to re- aſſure her, and prevail 
upon her to go to her mother; for I 
thought there might be ſome place more 
dafe than the reſt, which theſe people. 
might know, and wiſh to take ſhelter in; 
and I deſired to be alone, determined 
io take no precaution for my own ſafety ; 
and as the ſtorm now came on with a 
fury of which I had before no idea, I felt 
P Py ſatisfaction in the hope that my 
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cruel ſolicitude might be ended for ever, 


The peals of thunder burſting, as it 
teemed, immediately over the houſe, and 
ſhaking it to its very centre, mingled 


with the roaring of the wind, the craſh 


of trees which were ſwept away before 
it, the howling of the negroes, and the 
cries of the women, who, as the tempeſt 
raved with renewed violence, uttered 
fhricks and yells more terrific than can 
be imagined ; the vivid flaſhes of hght- 


ning, which ſeemed to penetrate every 
part of the building, and ran in blue 


rays along the floor; the flames of 
fome of the negro houſes, of which the 


palm thatch had been fired by the light- 


ning; and, above all, a hollow and unde- 


{cribable ſubterraneous noiſe, muttering 
ſo as to be heard notwithſtanding the 
warring elements without, all combined 
to make me believe ſome fatal accident 
mult happen: I ſay believe; becauſe I 


did not apprehend it. Maria, the little 


girl, perceiving ſhe could not perſuade 
. me 
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me to fear, or to quit the part of the 
houſe where I was, and which was 
thought, I know not why, to be the leaſt 
ſafe, had gone to her mother, and I was 
quite alone in the apartments I uſually 
inhabit, No candle would remain burn-- 
ing, and I was involved in darkneſs; ſave 
only when the ſudden glare of the light- 
ning momentarily illuminated every ob- 
ject. Yet ſo much greater is my dread of 
living in the power of a man I abhor, 
than of dying by the act of that God on 
whom innocence may rely, that I felt 
mylelf ready to exclaim with Zanga, 
e like this rocking of the battlements;””” 
and I do not know that I have for many | 
weeks felt leſs wretched. In about an | 
hour and a half the hurricane ſeemed: 
to have been re-incited inſtead of ex- 
hauſted, üll all at once there was a pauſe; : 
a ſilence more terrific while it laſted 
than the fierceſt rage of the ſtorm. 2 
thought I remembered to- have heard,, 
that ſuch a diſmal ſtillneſs preceded an 
E 5.. earths. 
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earthquake, and l almoſt believed that I 
felt the ground. opening beneath my feet, 
J liſtened, breathleſs; and then fear for 
the firſt time during: this dreadful night 
took poſſeſſion of me. I was without - 
light; but I fancied I heard ſomebody 
breathe ſhort and quick cloſe to me. I 
ſpoke. Is it you, Maria?” ſaid I, 
imagining it might be the little girl. 1 
had no anſwer ;. yet the perſon, who- 
ever it was, ſeemed to be nearer to me, 
and to draw breath with ſtill greater 
difficulty. I roſe, and put my hands 
forward. They encountered a human 
ereature, who trembled exceſſively as he 
ſeized one of them. I ſtruggled to dil- 
engage my hand, and in a voice expreſſive 
of terror, inſiſted on knowing who it was 
hat held me. Be not frightened, dear 
lady, it is me.“ I knew with aſtoniſh- 
ment the voice of Amponah, 

The great diſtance which is in this 
country kept inviolable between the 
black yeople and. their maſter's family, 

and 
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and the degraded light in which they 
are conſidered, made me ſhudder and 
recoil from a liberty even the occaſion 
did not ſeem. to warrant, Amponab, 
who trembled ſo much that he could 


hardly ſpeak, ſaid, he was too much 


afraid of what might happen to be able 
to leave me alone, and he came to con- 
jure me to go where the reſt of the ſa- 
mily were aſſembled, in the moſt ſecure 
part of the houſe: This, however, I 
poſitively refuſed, unleſs it was my fa- 
ther's orders. My father, he told me, 
had gone away the day before with 
Mr. Sawkins to- St. Jago de la Vega. 
This accounted: for my not having ſeen 
him during the danger, at which L had 


before been ſurpriſed. Not to prolong 


a conference with Amponah, who told. 
me the tempeſt would begin again more 


_ violently than ever, I ordered him to go 


for lights, and aſſured him J had no ap- 
prebenſion, and deſired no one to have 
fears for me. He obeyed me, though it 
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ſeemed to be with reluctance; but, be- 
fore he could return, the raging ele- 
ments had renewed their conflict, and I 
thought it even worſe than before. I 
again ordered Amponan to leave me. He 
would have remonſtrated, and really 
ſeemed; poor fellow! to be quite be- 
wildered and loſt through the extreme 
fear that poſſeſſed him; and. as he put 
the candles down: on. a low table near 
me, there was an expreſſion ſo wild and 
fearful on his dark countenance, that I 
felt it alarm me even more than the 
whirlwind and thunder that were roar- 
ing without. I could not help. imagin- 


ing, from his manner, that he knew of 


ſome danger awaiting: me, greater than. 
that I ſhared in common. with others, of 
ſuffering from the tempeſt. | 
«© He left me, however, in Glence; for 
I was afraid to. queſtion. him. I fhut 
my doors as ſecurely as poſſible; having 
firſt ſatisfied myſelf, that no other of the 
black people had crept into che rooms, 
1 . from 
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from the ſame motives as had influenced 
poor Amponah ; and I liſtened, I think, 
with more indifference than before to- 
the pelting of the pitileſs. ſtorm,” It 
ceaſed not, however, till after day-break ;. 
and then the female negroes and mu- 
lattoes, who belonged to me, crowded 
into my room, each with ſome ftory 
more terrible than the preceding, of 
| what ſhe had feared or ſuffered. The 
devaſtation on the trees, the, cane 
grounds, and garden, was indeed viſible 
enough. One poor negro had been 
killed by the fall of a beam in one of 
_ the boiling-houſes, which had been un- 
roofed and halt carried away ; others: 
had been bruiſed and wounded, and the 
manager was buly in repairing. the miſ- 
chief till a late hour; while I exerted 
myſelf all I could to aſſiſt the nurſes. 
who attended the women, ſome of whom 
had juſt lain in, and had been expoſed 
with their infants to che rage of the hur- 
ricane, by having the roofs or other 

arts. 
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parts of their little cabins carried away 
by the wind. | 

« Nothing ſo much blunts the fonſs of 
miſery as the activity of humanity. I 
returned from my viſits to theſe poor 
and apparently grateful people, at once 
ſo ſatisfied and ſo much fatigued, that 
] flept many hours, and forgot for awhile 
all I have to apprehend for * 
. « Alas! Denbigh, the tranquillity with 
the boaſt of which I finiſhed my laſt ſen- 
tence, was of no long duration. This 
morning the order arrived from my fa- 
ther, that I ſhould immediately remove, 
with the attendants he named, to the eſtate 
onthe northern part of the iſland; which is, 
I am aſſured, a much more lonely ſitua- 
tion than this. It is almoſt among the 
mountains, and no other cultivated land 
is within many miles. Surely, I can no 
where be more completely in his power 
than here. I have diſcovered this mo- 
ment the reaſon of his removing me: a 
note 
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note has been clandeſtinely delivered to 
me by Amponah, from Mrs. Apthorp. 
She is at the houſe of a relation four 
miles from hence ; and, alarmed for my 
ſafety, as every one, indeed, has been 
for that of his neighbour, ſent this in- 
quiry, which Amponah has ventured to 
oive me notwithſtanding the ſtrict in- 


junctions, with menaces of puniſhment 


for diſobedience, which my father re- 
peated to his whole houſehold; and left 
orders with Mr. Grabb to enforce. 
« I have anſwered her: for even the 
ſemblance of friendſhip is ſoothing to one 
who lives, as I have lately done, cut off 
from all human intercourſe, and. perſe- 
cuted even to death by him who ought 
to be my protettor, my friend, my fa- 
ther! Yet I own, that ſince I have been 
convinced ſhe had deſigns of her own in- 
thoſe proceedings, which I thought aroſe 
tolely from difintereſted kindneſs, I do- 


not feel that affection for her which E 


did.“ 
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* Scarce, my deareſt friend! was I 
allowed to finiſh the laſt ſentence, be- 
fore I was informed that the people and 
carriage appointed to conduct me hither 


were ready. I had no choice; my re- 


monſtrances, my entreaties for time 


were not even liſtened to. I will not 


deſcribe my journey, in which I was at- 
tended only by a mulatto woman; for 
Juana was not allowed to accompany 
me, and as her children were ſJaves on 
the eſtate I have left, I would not have 
preſſed for her attendance hither, even 
had it been likely that it would have been 
granted. I was miſerable, even more ſo 


than I had ever been yet. Ah! ſurely, if 


ever you ſhould read theſe pages, many 
of them hardly legible, others blotted 
with my tears, you will be even weary 
of my mileries, and my. real diſtreſſes 


: may have the effect of thoſe generally 


popular novels ] remember to have. read 
in England, of which I heard people 
complain» 
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complain, that they contained ſuch a fe- 
ries of impoſſible calamity, as to 8 803 
at once compaſſion and curioſity. 
write on, however, notwithſtanding > 
painful idea, which perpetually intrudes 
upon me. I write without knowing, and 
hardly daring to hope, that my narrative 
will be read by him for whom it is in- 
tended. 

% expe&ed to have found my father, 
his elected ſon-in-law, and a friend of 
his, a clergyman (Heavens! are there 
in the church ſuch men as he is repre- 
ſented to be ?), waiting my arrival; and 
—no, Denbigh, I dare not tell you the 
projects with which my mind was occu- 
pied, nor what I might perhaps have 
been driven to, had they been fo aſſem- 
bled with a view to this deteſted ſale, 
which my father means to make of his 
unhappy child! I felt as if a weight, 
under which it would have been impoſ- 
ible for me to have ſupported myſelf, 
was ſuddenly taken from my mind, when 
I found 
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I found that this-party not only was not 
there, but that they had yet ſent no no- 
tice of the time when they intended it. 
General orders of preparation had, how- 
ever, been received; but that the dread- 
ful alternative to which I might be ex- 
poſed was not ſo immediately to cruſh 
me, I was thankful, I flept with ſome 
tranquillity the evening after my arrival; 
and yeſterday, as the weather, particu- 
_ larly on this fide the iſland, is compara- 
tively cool, I had command enough 
over myſelf to detach my mind, for a 
little while, from the ſad ſubject of my 
apprehenſions, and examine the fingular 

ſcenery with which 1 am ſurrounded. 
« And 1t 1s, indeed, ſcenery ſo new 
and magnificent, that I muſt be quite 
cruſhed by my miſeries, if I could be- 
hold it without admiration, The houſe, 
a very indifferent one, is about three 
quarters of a mile from the ſea, of 
| which: there is from the front a noble 
view. To the ſouthward run out green 
pro- 
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promontories, covered with mountain 
palms and plantains, withall the fin- 
gular appendages: of Indian landſcape. 
Around the houſe here, contrary to 
the other part of the iſland, for land 


 feems as of no more value than in 


Europe, is an incloſure like a ſmall 
Engliſh park; and here are many beau- 
tiful trees and ſhrubs; the tree jaſmine, 
the pomegranate and the mango; to- 
gether with groups of oranges, lemons, 
lime, and ſhaddocks, that perfume the 
air with almoſt oppreſſive odours. Be- 
hind the houſe, and beyond this half 


natural ſhrubbery, riſe the mountains, 


| which gradually increaſe in height to 


the diſtance of fifteen or twenty miles, 
where they ſeem to tower to the clouds, 
and of which many parts of them have, 
as I am told, never been viſited by Eu- 
ropeans. It is there, amid the foreſts of 
mahogany and ceiba, the Indian fig, and 
other immenſe trees whoſe names I do 
not know, and amidſt the deep gullies 

with. 
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with which thoſe towering ridges are 
interſeted from the immenſe volumes 
of water that fall during the rainy ſea- 
fon, that the Maroons, thoſe people 


who have lately excited ſo much alarm, . 


live ſequeſtered from oppreſſion, and are 
often able to iſſue from their ſylvan for. 
treſſes, and retaliate on their oppreſſors. 
Their community is frequently increaſed 
by fugitive negroes, and is lately become 
fo formidable, that means have been 
deviſed wholly to extirpate and deſtroy 
them; which is, perhaps, very politic, but 
I can bardly think it juſt. 

« As very great apprehenſions had had 
felt on the other fide the iſland, on ac- 
count of the depredations of theſe peo- 
ple, and as I am afraid, by all I can 
learn, that my father is among thoſe 
who, from the rigour of his proceed- 
ings, is very likely to be particularly 
obnoxious to them, I cannot help feel- 
ing ſome ſurpriſe at his chooſing his pre- 
fent reſidence, where it ſeems to me that 

his 
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© WM his propertyand his family are much more 
s I expoſed to any injuries they are capable 
8 of doing. The nights are now more 
le calm and mild, and the climate not 
m, 


much unlike the ſouth of France; at 
leaſt I love to recall that country, $ 
where I was happy, and where we 
firſt met. I fat laſt night under a 
fort of corridor that goes round the 
houſe. There was a ſolemnity in the 
ſcene, and in the ſounds, that I felt but 
cannot deſcribe. To the north, a 
heavy ſwelling ſea broke monotonouſly, 
though violently, on the rough ſhore ; 
the rocks and caverns re-echoed to the 
thunder - of the waves. In the mea- 
lured pauſes of this burſt of water were 
now and then heard, among the woods 
that clothe the mountains, noiſes which, I 
was informed, are the ſignals uſed by the 
Maroons and runaway negroes to col- 
lect their numbers or hold their coun- 
cils. Sometimes it was a few dull notes 
ſtruck in a particular manner on their 
| gombay 
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rombay or drum, anſwered by the ſame 
number of ſtrokes from another quar- 
ter. At another time, it was the ſul. 
jen ſound of a great ſhell ; which is, 
they ſay, uſed every where by the ſa- 
vages as a war ſignal; and this was an- 
ſwered by hollow human voices from 
different parts—Some I ſuppoſed to be 
very near the houſe, ſo near, that at any 
other time, I own, I ſhould not have 
thought of ſuch neighbours with indif- 
ference. But it is not for me, who mo- 
mentarily expect the arrival of my father 
and his friend, to dread any other earthly 
calamity that can befall me. 

Had I not theſe very ſerious miſeries 
to overwhelm my mind, I ſhould feel 
more rehef than I do from the abſence 
of many petty inconveniences which the 
ſeaſon and the climate occaſion. The 
muſkitos, againft which none of the con- 
trivances we have are entirely a ſecu- 
rity, are now no longer troubleſome; 
nor do the cock roaches, knockers, and 
other 
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\e other odious inſects, now torment me as 
1 they did on the other fide of the iſland. - 
TE 1 have ſo little fear of the Maroons, 
is, who I am perſuaded would not injure 
5 me, for J have never injured them, that 


I ventured out yeſterday evening be- 
yond the incloſure ſurrounding the 
be houſe. I never ſaw any thing ſo beau- 
ny I titul as the woods, which are for ſome 
extent up the hills quite clear of buſhes 
or thorns, and overſhadow, not turf in- 
deed, ſuch as we ſometimes ſee in Eng- 
land, but long and luxurious grals ; 
among which creep the little lizards, 
green as animated emeralds, and not 
only perfectly barmleſs, but, as it is af- 
firmed, friendly to the human race; and 
a lort of ground dove, ſtill more inter- 
eſting while innumerable other doves 
and plovers find food and ſhelter among 
the trees above. I ſhould, perhaps, have 
wandered much farther than prudence 
would have permitted, had day ſunk 
gradually into night as it does in other 
her -.” latitudes; 
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latitudes; but here it becomes dark at 
once: and as I was haſtening back, yet 
dreading to enter the houſe, where J 
feared I might hear my father was ar. 
rived, I was ſurpriſed by perceiving ſud. 
den flaſhes of vivid light darting about 
among the trees. As, however, they gave 
me no idea of any human contrivance, ] 
was not alarmed; and it immediately oc- 
curred to me that they were fire-flies, 
and I remembered your having de- 
ſcribed ſome you ſaw in Italy. They 
are not common here, but among the 
mountainous and woody parts of the 
iſland; and I find the negroes have ſome 
ſtrange ſuperſtitious notions about them, 
as, indeed, they have ſome wild and ab- 
ſurd impreſſion or other in regard to 
every object that ſurrounds them, It is 
| weak and ridiculous, I know, and you, 
my friend, will ſeverely reprove me for 
it, if I ſhould ever be ſo fortunate as to 
know that theſe letters reach you. But 
I will not diſguiſe my folly: there are 

| times 
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times when the hideous phantaſies of 
theſe poor uninformed ſavages affect my 
ſpirits with a ſort of dread, which all my 
conviction of their fallacy does not en- 
able me to ſubdue. Little Maria uſed to 
talk to me of their Obeahs, perſons 
who perſuade others, and perhaps be- 
lieve themſelves, that they poſſeſs ſu- 
pernatural powers, acquired by I know 
not what operations, reſembling, as far 
as I could learn, thoſe of the witches 
in Macbeth round the magic cauldron. 
I aſterwards fancied that the two or three 
the little girl pointed out to me had ſome- 
thing particularly horrid in their appear- 
ance; yet, as they are liable to ſevere 
puniſhment if their being Obi men or 
women is known, they carefully conceal 
any outward appearance of their pro- 
feſſion. But the mulattoes, and che un- 
fortunate children belonging to them 
and white parents, who are brought up 
amidſt all the vices and ſuperſtitions of 
che negroes, are too apt to imbibe both 
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'the one and the other; and what at- . 

tempts have been made to give them 

other ideas, ſeem to me only to have 

made in their minds a ſort of * darkneſs 

viſible.” Theſe Obi men and women 

| are, as I have been informed, more nu- 

; | merous here than in the other planta- 

tions: and I ſhudder involuntarily when 

I fancy, from the myſterious looks and 

odd geſtures of ſome of them, that they 

are deeply initiated in theſe wild rites of 

ſuperſtition. | 

% Amponah was among the people 

| who were appointed to attend me hither, 

| - and it is from him that I receive almoſt 

; all the information I am able to obtain 

from any quarter. The poor fellow, 

| from his reſidence in England and his ll 

attendance on my brother, has acquired . 

"nt more knowledge than the generality of Il x 

the people of his colour; and all the b 

attachment he felt for my brother, near Hr 

| | whoſe perſon he was brought up, is very Ne. 

TS naturally transferred to me. As to my li 
J father, 
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father, he has conceived ſuch an extreme 
terror of him, owing, I believe, to ſome 
ſeveritics that have been inflicted on 
him for trifling faults, that I have ſeen - 
him turn pale and tremble when he 
has been ſpeaking of him; and while 
he has been telling me what he has 
diſcovered, or heard from others of 
people, of the intentions that have been 
formed as to the concluſion of my mar- 
riage, his agitation has been ſo extreme, 
that he ſuddenly. became inarticulate, 
the big drops trembled on his forehead, 
and his breath became ſo ſhort, that he 
could not continue ſpeaking, but was 
compelled to leave the room to recover 
himſelf, Alas, Denbigh! to what a fitu- 
ation is your unhappy friend reduced, - 
when her only counſellor is a poor ne- 

gro {lave ! and when ſhe has no friendly 

boſom on which ſhe can rely for more 
rational advice, or to whom ſhe dares to 
confide the information he ventures his 


life to procure for her! 
F 2 


« ] here 
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0 1 here break off. I lock my papers 
and your letters, Denbigb, into a very 
ſmall cabinet, made for me, of the fine 
weods of this country, by a brother of 
Amponah's ; and I determine to ſend it 
to Mrs. Apthorp, Amponah having aſ- 
ſured me he will find means to convey it 
ſafely, with a few words, the laſt perhaps 
after theſe that I ſhall ever write; for Am- 
ponah has diſcovered, that to-morrow 
evening my father, his friend, and a man 
who is called a clergyman, are to be 
here. Mr. Grabb, who is a relation, it 
ſeems, and protected by Sawkins, is al- 
ready come, though he keeps himſeif out 
of my ſight; and preparations are ſilently 
making for the wicked, the inhuman la- 
crifice ! | 

« No, Denbigh ! no. It will never, it 
{ſhall never be. The wretched creatures 
of whom I have ſpoken, that paſs here 
for having the power to look into futu- 
Tity, 1n vain declare that a marriage and 
great feſtival will ſoon happen here. A 
funeral 
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ſaneral will be the fellival, if there is 
any ; for I can die. Miſery ſo over- 
whelming as that which threatens me 
will deſtroy me. I hear again the gom- 
bay in the woods; I hear the ſtrange 
yells as of ſavage triumph, and I ſhud- 
der to think that there is no alternative. 
I muſt either endeavour to fly—yet: 
whither, and to whom ?—at the hazard 
of falling into theſe people's hands, or 
| muſt await the fate deſigned for me by 
my cruel, my unnatural parent! Oh, my 
dear, dear friend! how would your gene- 
rous heart feel for your unhappy Hen- 
rictta, could her preſent calamitous con- 
dition be known to you! Should this: 
reach you—(it cannot reach you till 
long after my deſtiny is decided, pro- 
bably not till long after this poor form is 
periſhing in the grave)—forgive me, 
Denbigh ! my errors (and ſeverely have 
they been puniſhed) were rather of my 
head than of my heart; the effedts of 
prejudice rather than perverſeneſs. Den- 


13 | bigh!- 
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bigh! when ſome happier, ſome more 
deferving woman is in poſſeſſion of that 
place in your affections which I was 
unworthy to fill, do. not ſpeak of me 


with the indifference I deſerve; but re- 


collect with compaſſion the poor Hen- 
rietta, whoſe laſt wiſh will be for your 


felicity. My tears—yet it is not always 


that I can weep—mv tears blind me; 


and ſcarcely can my trembling hand 


make legible this laſt adieu.“ 


/ 


LETTER 
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TR ei. 


TIE narrative of the poor perſecuted 
Henrietta was here interrupted ; and on 
my applying to my friend Denbigh for 
the ſequel, he thus related it, filling up 
the chaſm till ſhe again reſumed the 
ben:; |þ 2 

« You ſee,”” ſaid he, * the date of 
this laſt letter. I arrived at Jamaica 
three days earlier than that date ; and 
vithouß any inquiry after my other 
friends, I haſtened only to inform my- 
ſelf of Henrietta: but the accounts I 
received bewildered for awhile, and 
then nearly. diſtracted me. By ſome 
perſons I was aſſured ſhe had been mar- 
ried ſome time ; by others at the had 
been ſent no one kney hither, by. her 
luker, for having poſitively refuſed to 
F4 accept 
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accept the huſband he had choſen for 
her. Kingiton was, however, remote 
from any of Mr. Maynard's houſes ; 
and though the colonies in general are 
as much or more infeſted with tale- 


bearers and- goſſips than the provincial 


towns of England, it happened at that 
time, that public events materially af- 
fecting them, the increaſing alarm from 
the inſurgent Maroons, and an epide- 
mical complaint of the moſt alarming 
nature, had co- operated to call off the 
attention of individuals from every 
rhing but the preſervation of their pro- 
perty and their families. And though 
Mr. Maynard was, on account#of his 
fortune, one of the Aſſembly, he was 
very little beloved, and his daughter not 
at all known; and of what had befallen 
either the one or the other it was im- 
poſſible to obtain correct intelligence 
where I was. I loſt not a moment, 
therefore, in haſtening to his principal 
reſidence on the other ſide of the iſland, 
. that 
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that to which Henrietta had been firſt . 


carried, Arrived there, I inquired of 
the firſt negro I met for Mr. Maynard. 


The poor fellow appeared to be afraid 


of anſwering me; and upon my entreat- 
ing him to ſpeak out, and aſſuring him I. 
had buſineſs of the greateſt conſequence 
with his maſter, he pointed, with evident 


ſymptoms of apprehenſion, to the houſe _ 
of the overſeer, at the end of a row of 


palmetos, many of which- had been 
blown down by a hurricane that had 


happened, he told me, in that part of the 


iſland three weeks before. None of 
the family ſuffered? ſaid J eagerly. 


Only two tree negro kill, replied 


the man. But Miſs Maynard, your 


maſter's daughter, where is ſhe? The 


negro ſhook his head: No ſay, maſſa. 
One my ſhip-mate flog for make queſ- 


tton—for tell tings.“ This myſtery was 
inſupportable. The manager to whom 
I was then compelled to apply was only 


2. ſort of ſecond or third under the 
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chief deputy, who was, I found, abſent. 
This man ſeemed the moſt ſullen brute I 
had ever talked to; he either could not 
or would not give me any ſatisfaction 
whatſoever, I preſently became impa- 
tient, and inſiſted upon his telling me 
. where I could ſpeak to his maſter; 
which he refuſed to do unleſs I would 
tell him my buſineſs. There was ſome- 
thing ſo ferociouſly myſterious in his 
manner, that my alarm increaſed, and I 
tried to conquer my indignation, while 
I ſaid, You will ſurely tell me, Sir, 
whether Mr. Maynard is at home? —- I 
cannot tell you, Sir, what I do not 
know. ls he here, on this eſtate ?— 
© No.'—* At which of his eſtates is he? 
— 1 cannot tell.“ — Where is his 
daughter?“ I know nothing about his 
daughter.'—* Good God, Sir! you can 
tell me whether fhe is married or ſingle? 
— She was to have been married as 
laſt Thurſday ; but I do not know that 
ſhe was. Where, Sir,“ continued I in 
2 increaſed 


> - 
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increaſed agitation, © was the ceremony 
to have taken place ?!— At Mr. May- 


nard's northern plantation.'—* And did 
it not take place ? — ]—I—really, Sir, 
theſe queſtions from a ſtranger are ſome- 
what extraordinary. I do not know, 
Sir, that you have any right to aſk them; 
but, be that as it may, I have no autho- 


rity to anſwer them. Your ſervant, Sir; 
I wiſh you a good day.” The worthy 
manager then retired to his ſangarie, and, 


turning away in inexpreſſible mortifica- 
tion, I was about to inquire of ſome of 
the negroes; but a ſervant from the ma- 
nager's houſe followed me, and at a 


ſignal he made every perſon diſappeared; . 


and none, I was perſuaded, would have 
anſwered my queſtion, had I found an 
opportunity to put it. Half frantic, I 
ſtopped merely to argue with my impe- 
tuous paſſions on the neceſſity of pa- 
tence andreſolution; reſolution, without 


which it ſeemed to be impoſſible for me 


to know, or, knowing, to endure, the 
F 6 extent 
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extent of the miſery to which 1 might 


be condemned. Henrietta married un- 


der circumſtances of compulſion; or, 
Henrietta forgetting me, and throwing 

me from her affection for ever, were al- 
moſt equally terrible to my imagination: 


yet, ſo truly did J love her, that it was 


leſs terrible to believe her faithleſs to 
me, than the fad victim of her father's 
inhuman tyranny. If, ſaid I as ſoon 
as I could reflect, if ſhe has broken for 
ever all thoſe ties which united us, I 
ſhall, it is true, be wretched. But time 
will enable me to look with calmneſs on 
the condutt of a woman, who, if ſhe 
could fo act, could never deſerve the 
tenderneſs I have felt for her. If, on 
the contrary, ſhe is condemned by her 
cruel and brutal father to throw herſelf 
into the. arms of a man ſhe abhors, to 
become a legal proſtitute to a contemp- 
tible wretch whom ſhe muſt loath and 
abhor!—The very idea is fo hideous to 
my imagination, that it would be impol- 


3 - fible | 
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fible for me ever to ſuffer the reality ; 
and I ſhould undoubtedly ſacrifice to 
my vengeance the monſters that had 
dared to uſe the eſtabliſhed forms of 
life in violation of every principle of 
moral or human rights. Alas! all theſe 
meditations, far from forwarding any 
project for the relief of my poor Hen- 
rietta, ſerved only to render me inca- 
pable of aſſiſting her. I felt my brain 
inflamed by the violence of my emo- 
tions. I became giddy and confuſed ; 
yet, determined not to aſk, what would 
probably have been refuſed, a moment's 

repoſe at the houſe or among the people 
of Maynard, I rode forward not know- 
ing where or why. The hotteſt ſcaſon 
was now at hand : the ardour of a tro. 
pical ſun, darting on my throbbing tem- 
ples, was, though I was myſelf almoſt in- 
ſenſible of it, not long to be endured 
with impunity. Even the poor faithful 
black ſervant, who followed me on 
horſeback, was nearly overcome; when, 


arriving 
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arriving at that part of the country 
where the blue mountains begin to be 
very ſteep, and are cut with wide and 
deep gullies, my horſe, quite ex nauſted 


Vith fatigue, (for I had heeded his cor- 


poreal feelings no more than my own) 
fell with me in a very rocky and ſtony 
road, and I know not what became of 
me for many hours. | 


This happened in the country which 


was actually the feat of the Maroon in- 
ſurrection. I knew very little of it. I 
had inquired after nothing, I had 
thought of nothing, but Henrietta! My 
ſenſations therefore, if perſonal ſafety 
had been the object of my ſolicitude, 
would not have been very comfortable, 
when, awaking from inſenſibility, I found 
myſelf ſurrounded by men of colour, 
whom I immediately knew, as well by 


their appearance as by the place where 


they were, to be Maroons and runaway 


negroes, and from whom it was likely 1 


ſhould receive as little mercy as had 


been 
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ü been by the generality of my country- 
men ſhewn to them. They appeared, 


however, to be adminiſtering remedies 


to the hurts I had received by my fall; 


and Ambo, my ſervant, perceiving that 


was ſenſible, uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and, kneeling by me, wept like a 


child. I underſtood, that when he ſaw _ 


me fall, and found I was ſeverely hurt, 
he ran into the woods, whence he ima- 
gined he perceived the ſmoke of negro- 
houſes, and had ſoon fallen in with a 
party of armed Maroons and blacks, to 
whom, without attending to their hoſtile 
appearance, he had briefly related my 
misfortune, and entreated their ſuccour. 
Theſe men were lying in wait for a 
ſmall detachment of militia, who, they 
had been told, were to paſs that way ; 
and it was only his agitation for my 
fafety, and the extreme ſimplicity of my 
ſervant, that convinced them I was not, 


what they had at firſt ſuppoſed, one of 


the officers of that militia, They fol- 
| loved 


— 


— 
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lowed my ſervant to the place where he 
had left me, and I was now their pri- 
ſoner; yet a priſoner towards whom 


they were diſpoſed to ſhew every ſort of 


kindnels, on the report of my ſervant, 
whoſe honeſt ſolicitude for me con- 
vinced them I was not one of thoſe 
whom their unfortunate race have rea- 


ſon to purſue with. execrations and with 
vengeance. I ſoon recovered recollec- 


tion enough to endeavour to avail my- 
ſelf of their. favourable diſpoſition: to- 


wards me. I repreſented to him who 


| ſeemed to have the greateſt authority 
among them, that more than my life de- 
pended on my being ſuffered inſtantly 


to depart; and. when he aſked an ex- 


planation, I briefly related whither I 


was going. Appealing to all of nature 


that oppreſſion had left in the hearts of 
theſe wild people, I told them of the 
force which I had reaſon to dread would 
be put on the inclinations of the woman 
I loved, and to whom I had been be- 
trothed 
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|  trothed in England. I obſerved, that 
when I named Mr. Maynard, and ſaid 
that J was going to his northern eſtate 
in hopes of preventing this accurſed 
marriage, they looked fignificantly at 
each other; and at length one of them, 
who appeared to be more ferocious and 
leſs. conſiderate than the reſt, told me, 
that to haſten whither I was going was 
utterly uſeleſs, becauſe it was now ſome 
days ſince that plantation had been de- 


ſtroyed, in retaliation for the cruelty - 


with which their people (the Maroons) 
had been purſued, perſecuted, and pu- 
niſhed by Mr. Maynard. I felt my 
blood run cold to my heart at this in- 
formation, and hardly had ſtrength and 
courage to aſk, what became of the 
perſons who were in the houſe, when it 
was, as I underſtood, ſet on fire? The 
ſame man anſwered, that the women and 
ſlaves were carried up the mountain 
Maynard himſelf was not there—They 
had been miſinformed as to the time of 

| his 
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his arrival to celebrate the marriage of 


his daughter, on the very day of which 
they intended to have {truck the blow; 


but having gone too far to retreat before 


they were aware of their miſtake, they had 


executed their plan as far as it related 


to. the. deſtruction of his property, and 
the captivity of his family, reſerving 
their vergeance againſt him perſonally 
till they could completely gratify it. 


« While the man continued to ſpeak, I 
was become half frantic from the crowd 


of terrific ideas that ruſhed on my mind 
relative to Henrietta. She was releaſed 
from the power of Maynard only to 


fall into that of ſavages, always terrible 
in their paſſions, and in whom the fierce 


inclination for European women was 


now likely to be exalted by the deſire 


of revenge on a man ſo deteſted as the 
father of my unhappy Henrietta! I 


cannot—no, my friend! I will not at- 


- tempt to tell you what were at that mo- 


ment my feelings, Yet, dreadfully acute 
| as 
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as they were, I knew it was abſolutely 
neceſſary for me to diſguiſe them. Hen- 
rietta might yet live; and however 
wretched it was likely we ſhould both 
be, I could not determine to abandon 
her, though I were ſure to find her diſ- | 
graced and undone. I could die with her | 
(for I knew ſhe never would ſurvive 
the horrors I dreaded for her) - I could 
die with her, if to live for her were de- 
nied. Once certain, therefore, and I ſoon 
was but too certain, that Henrietta was 
carried to the faſtneſſes among the moun- 
tainous foreſts, where the Maroons held 
impregnable ſtations, I no longer ſought 
my liberty. I endeavoured only, by We 
means of Ambo, to prevail on my captors | 
to allow me to go with them; and they b 
* WW vere aſſured that I would remain as a 
hoſtage, while Ambo ſhould be diſ- 
| patched to bring them an ample ranſom, 


_— 
oy 


. and that I would, in the mean time, ſub- 
. mit to the reſtraint of following their 
> party whitherſoever they went. | 


$ | | „Captain 
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Captain Degomai, the commander, 
to whom it was left to decide on my 
deſtiny, took ſome time to conſider of 
my propoſal, and at length told me, that 
he could not entirely aſſent to it. The 
offer of a conſiderable ranſom had 
its weight: yet how could he truſt to. 
the faith of Ambo, who ſeemed fo at- 
tached to me, and who, inſtead of re- 
turning, might bring the enemy to their 
ſlrong holds, and utterly undo them? 
That propoſal, therefore, he mult reje&;. 
but he would take both myſelf and my 
ſervant up the coungey*4 lea ods, 


vain ; but delay in any way was death 
to me. It happened, however, an alarm. 
was given at that moment, that a. large 


body 
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body of regular forces and. militia, aſ- 
ſembled by the gentlemen neareſt to the 
eſtates that had lately ſuffered, was ra- 
pidly advancing with artillery towards 
their principal fortreſs; and a ſcout 


came from their main body with this 


intelligence, and orders from their Ma- 
roon general to haſten thither with all 


| poſſible ſpeed, This appeared to be a. 


very unfavourable moment for me; and 
under ſome circumſtances it would have 
probably happened that I ſhould have 
been ſtabbed, or ſhot at once, to prevent 
all inquiry or the hazard of my eſcape ; 


but Amboz who had fgund means to 


make himſelf much beloved among them, 
had, by this time, diſcovered his near re- 
lation, a brother by the ſame father, who 
was a ſort of ſecond in command; and, 
I believe, that circumſtance ſaved my 
life. I was, however, marched up the 
country. as a priſoner ; while the agony 
of my mind, dwelling continually on 
the fate of Henrietta, ſo far rendered 
me 
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me unconſcious of perſonal ſuſfering, 
that I neither felt the fatigue of ſuch a 
march, or the pain from my bruiſes. I 
hardly heeded what was ſaid; I hardly 
felt my own ſituation, and remembered 


I was a captive only becauſe it pre- 


vented my throwing myſelf at ell ha- 
zards into any place where it was likely 
my dear unhappy girl might be found. 

«I was conſcious that my life hung but 


by a thread; the lighteſt ſuſpicion was 


ſufficient to deſtroy me; and more than 
one of the party, whoſe priſoner I was, 
regarded me, as I could plainly perceive, 
with diſtruſt, Occupied, however, by one 
objea, my own danger became indiffer- 
ent tome; and I appeared to be ſo to- 
tally inſenſible to every thing, which, 
if I had any invidious deſigns, would 
have attradted my attention, that during 
our march my captors gradually became 
leſscareful of cõnfining me amongſt them. 

On the ſecond evening, while they ſtill 

lingered around the woody region of a 
moun- 
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mountain, for reaſons which I. did not 
comprehend, and dared not inquire into, 


the whole party ſat down at night-fall 


under a high chain of rocks, which 
formed a natural and almoſt inſurmount- 
able barrier to the higher grounds, un- 
leſs to thoſe who knew the winding and 
rugged paths which led among them. 
The men produced two ſmall caſks of 
rum ; and while ſome went to fill their 
calabaſhes at a ſpring, which guſhed 
through the cliff, glittering in the moon- 
beam as it fell, others made a fire, and 


prepared the pork and kid, which they 


had brought, with yams and bananas, I 


ſhall never ſorget the group as they ap- 
peared beneath the bright light of the 


moon then at full. The ſtrange dreſſes, 
where Indian nakedneſs was oddly 1n- 


termingled with military ornaments; - 


their dark faces, and that peculiar look 
of ferocity which the eye of the negro 
rolling in its deep ſocket gives to the 
whole race of Africans, and which was, 

in 
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in one inſtance, rendered more fo by the 
plumed helmet of an Engliſh ſoldier, 
whom the black had killed and ſtripped; 
in another by a ſort of turban, from 
which waved the ſcarlet feathers of the 
; mackaw; and in a third by part of an 
old uniform, and a laced hat. J ſtood 
leaning againſt an excavated rock behind 
them, liſtening with increaſed anguiſh 
to their converſation, as the ſpirits and 
good cheer began to make them noiſy 
and unreſerved. I had, from a boy, 
underſtood a little of their wild jargon, 
and now fancied they ſpoke of their wo- 
men, and of white women whom their 


chief had made captives in their late I] * 
excurſion among the plantations to the » 

- north. 1 looked at Ambo, to whom ! 
_ dared not ſpeak apart, for any conver- iſ © 
ſation between us was, I found, offen- al 
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five; but I was ſure, from the counte- i © 
nance and geſtures of Ambo, that he un- 
| derſtood Ker diſcourſe better than 11 * 
' _ did, and that it related to Henrietta. th 
| This 
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This terrible certainty, fince every hope 
that it might not be ſo ſeemed now to 
be at an end, quite ſubdued my forti- 


tude, and I ſunk almoſt ſenſeleſs on the | 
ground. Poor Ambo obtained for me a 


glaſs of their rum, and was kneeling to 
adminiſter it to his apparently dying 
maſter, when a ſudden ſhout in the 
woods below ſuſpended at once the ſa- 
vage mirth of the Maroons; they lif- 


tened, but it was not repeated: yet 


every man flew to arms. A tne im- 


mediately ſprang forth to diſcover 


* 


whence proceeded a noiſe which they 


knew was not made by friends. Hardly, 


however, were theſe precautions taken 


when a volley of ſhot was fired amongſt 


us, It killed two, and wounded five; 


among whom was my poor Ambo, as I 


alterwards found. No deſcription can 


do juſtice to the hideous yells which now 


rclounded among the rocks and woods. 
The aflailants and the aſſailed mingled 
their cries, which were returned and 


Vol. II. Gs deepened 
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deepened by the hollow caverns. An- 


filenced for ever ſome of the moſt clamor- 
ous; and the reſt being driven to de- 
ſpair, their natural and acquired fierce- 
neſs of character urged them to ſuch 
revenge as was yet in their power; and 
the man whom I had conſidered as a 
ſort of ſecond in command, and in whom 
I had obſerved ſymptoms of peculiar 
malignity, ruſhed with another towards 
me, and, each ſeizing an arm, hurried me 
away into the thickeſt covert of the 
1 wood near them, exerting ſuch ſtrength 
and agility as I could not perhaps have 
'  effefually reſiſted at any time; but en- 
feebled as I was, yet animated by the 
hope that I might reſcue Henrietta, if ! 
could ſpeak to the armed party who had 
made the aſſault, I ſtruggled with my 
_ utmoſt power to diſengage myſelf; when 
the place we were in being choked with 
trees and pieces of rock, it was impol- 
fible for the men to compel me to go on; 
„„ and 
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other volley from the ſtill concealed foe 
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and toconſultat once their ſafety andtheir 

vengeance, oneof the negroesdrewa dirk 

he wore, and ſtabbed me twice. The firſt 
| blow penetrated my arm, the ſecond my 
fide; and imagining he had killed me, or 
not daring to ſtay to complete his work, 
he and his companion fled, and left me 
weltering in my blood. I was not, how- 
ever, inſenſible, and had ſufficient pre- 
ſence of mind to. endeavour to ſtop the 
blood which guſhed from the wound in 
my ſide, while 1 liſtened attentively in 


"© hopes of hearing the hoſtile party, who 
Mt WW would be friendly to me, approach; but 

Ve WW after a tumult of ſome moments, and 

u- Wl ome converſation in which I ſuppoſed it 

te WW was diſcuſſed whether they ſhould purſne 

- the fugitives, their voices as they deſcend- 
a 


ed among the woods were more faintly 
heard, and then graduallydied away. The 
only poor hope I had ſeemed to periſh 
when I nolonger diſtinguiſhed the voices 
of the Engliſh ſoldiers. I colleQed, how- 
ever, all my ſtrength, and endeavoured 

G 2 O00 
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to get up ahd follow them: but though I 
was upon y feet, and able to ſtand ſup- 
ported by-a tree, yet in a moment my 
eyes grew dim, my head giddy,” I con- 
cluded my death immediate, and, faintly 
attering the name of Henrietta, ceaſed 
to think or to breathe. 1 lay ſome hours 
in that ſtate; for when 1 recovered my- 
ſelf it was the dawn of day. My wounds 
had ceaſed to pour forth the blood in 
which 1 found myſelf lying; but I was 
deadly ſick, and for ſome time unable to 
recall diſtinctly what had happened. 
With conſciouſneſs returned my intole- 
rable anguiſh ; and I figured to myſelf 
my wretched Henrietta under ſufferings 
which-maddened my brain. I knew not 
what I did; yet I crawled with extreme 
ifficulty to the ſcene of the preceding 
night's attack, and with horror beheld 
the diſtorted countenances of ſeveral 
Blacks and Maroons who had been 
killed; while among them! diſtinguiſhed 


with the greateſt regret, the face of my 
poor 
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poor Amo, who had periſhed for his at- 
tachment to me. Sinking to the earth, 
I believed myſelf about to follow bim, 


when, in the woody cliffs above, I heard 


the ſound of thoſe ſavage inſtruments by 


which the Maroons call to battle, and I 


doubted not but that they were com- 
ing down in force to meet the party 
who had attacked them. If I was per- 
ceived, it was probable that my exiſt» 


ence would end amidſt the moſt excru- 
ciating tortures : and wretched as I was, 


che inſtinQive love of life, or. rather 
dread of ſuch a death, urged me to at- 
tempt .. my eſcape, I crept, therefore, 


again into the deſcending woods, in a 


direction oppoſite to that whither I had 


been forced by the Maroons, My pro- 


greſs was ſlow; for I was ſo weak, that I 


was compelled to drag myſelf along by 


holding the trees on either hand. Yet 
even” thus heavily advancing. fatigued 


me ſo much, that I felt my wounds be- 


ginning to bleed afreſh;, and that I 


G2 ©. ſhould: 
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ſhould again faint, if 1 could not ſtaunch 
| the bleeding. I gathered ſome leaves, 
and, folding one on another, applied 


them to my wounds, which 1 thought ! | 
perceived would not be mortal, if the « 
loſs of blood they occaſioned did not ex- 6 
hauſt me. On theſe high regions there a 
are few cocoa or other fruit-bearing j 
trees; but 1 ſound ſome of the fruit MM 


called ſweet ſop, which for a while ex- MW x 
tremely refreſhed me. I continued to 1 A 
lis creep on, being ſometimes under the ne- a 
8 ceſſity of reſting for many minutes; and 
| in theſe intervals J anxiouſly liſtened to 
i the noiſes which would give me any in- at 
1 formation of the motions of thoſe whom th. 
I now conſidered as my murderers; 


| an 
R and from whom, if they tracked me, fl a 
I. imagined it to be impoſſible to eſ- tre 
[1 | cape. But it was high noon, and the Wl al; 
* continual buzzing of the muſkitoes I cal 
wil. and other inſets made it impoſſible for I pe- 
5 me to diſtinguiſh any diſtant ſounds, ||| grc 
while their ſtings greatly increaſed my ¶ vit 


torment ; , 
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torment ; and the heat, notwithſtanding 


I vas among high grounds, was ſo op- 


preſſive, that it was almoſt impoſſible for 


me to proceed. Vet to obtain any repoſe 


was equally impoſſible; and deſpair of 
being able to ſave my unhappy Henrietta 
added ſo ſeverely to my perſonal ſuffer- 
ings, that J hardly retained my ſenſes, 
the cruel agony I endured being ſuch 
as I could not long ſuſtain and live. 
An inſatiable and tormenting thirſt 
added to my bodily pain, and the fruits 
I found were inſufficient to allay it. 
I liſtened for the ſound of water, and 
at laſt thought 1 heard it murmur in 
the gulley below. But in my ſituation, 
an attempt to follow a deſcent of near 
a hundred yards, which, but for the 
trees and ſhrubs, would have appeared 
almoſt perpendicular, was by no means 
eaſy. Theſe gulleys I knew to be the 
peculiar Jurking-places of fugitive ne- 
groes, who had fled from their maſlers 
without having yet had courage or op- 

| G4 portunity 
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portunity to join the inſurgent Maroons; 
and I might perhaps meet with ſome 
who might quickly put an end to my 
faint and ' almoſt involuntary ſtruggles 


to preſerve a worthleſs or ne ex- 


iſtence. 

Once more, however, exerting myſelf 
to the utmoſt of my power, rather from 
inſtind than reaſon, 1 began to attempt 


deſcending this fearful chaſm. The 


bolls and branches of the trees ſuſtained 
me, while the roots, ſtarting in many 
places from the rock, gave me a footing 


Vhich the rock itſelf often denied. I 


believe I was almoſt three hours labo- 
riouſly reaching the bottom of this 


chaſm. I did, however, reach it, and 


threw myſelf more than half dead on the 


| high and luxuriant graſs, or rather reeds, 
which bordered a ſmaY rapid ſtream, 


whoſe ſpring was far on the cliffs above. 
When I bad recovered my breath and 
recollection, I eagerly turned to the 
water ; and with my hands, for I had no 

hat 
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hat or any thing elſe by which to convey 


it, I endeavoured to appeaſe the con- 


ſuming thirſt which devoured me ; and 
never did the pure element adminiſter 


its refreſhment to lips more parched, or 


weakneſs more oppreſſive than what I 


ſuffered. Quite overcome by exceſſive 
exertion and loſs of blood, which al- 
ways diſpoſes to fleep, forgetfulneſs ſtole 
over me, The dark receſs where I lay 
ſeemed never to have been trodden by 
human feet, and monkeys, parroquets, 
and doves appeared to be. the undiſ- 
turbed proprietors of the ſoil. But had 


there been veſtiges of more hoſtile in- 
habitants, I was no longer capable of 
calculating my danger, and the body re- 


fuſed to ſupport any longer the over- 


. whelming agonies of the mind. Had I 


been told that I could fleep for many 


hours (for now I really ſlept) without 
once remembering that Henrietta was 


loſt to me for ever, and was in all pro- 
bability ſuffering indignities which were 
G5 infinitely 
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infinitely worſe than death, I ſhould 


bave ſpurned at the ſuppoſition as a ca- 
lumny moſt derogatory to every feel- 


ing of affection or honour. Yet there 


is a period of ſuffering when the moſt 
active mind finks into torpor, and the 
vital principle alone keeps up the languid 
pulſation of the heart, Even this degree 


of life I ſhould not have retained, had 1 


not been in the very ſtrength of youth- 
ful manhood, and poſſeſſed a found and 


_ unbroken conſtitution. 


« In the partial inſenſibility I had thus 
fallen into, fancy was at length buly ; 


and aſter ſome hours I imagined that a 


perſon ſtood by me, ſpoke to me in a 


friendly vaice, touched my face and 
hands, and bade me try to riſe. The 


viſion was confuſed, and ſoon diſap- 


peared. Yet a ſecond time it came, 


and a ſecond time faded into air. Again 
I imagined this compaſſionate voice 
murmured in my ears: and that a man 
of my own colour and country ſtood 

near 


r WW TR» 
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near me, chafing my temples and hands. 


I opened my eyes, and perceived a 


human figure, but a very unuſual one; 
and ſtill believing myſelf in a dream, I 
looked round me, ſaw the objects I had 


ſeen before I ſlept, and recovered a ſort 


of confuſed conſciouſneſs of all that had - 


happened, and of the place where I was. 


The figure, ſeeing that I was ſenſible, 


then ſat down by me, and inquired 
who I was, and by what chance I came 
in that condition into ſuch a place? I 
tried, but in vain, to anſwer his queſtions 
coherently. He perceived how un- 
able J was to ſatisfy his curiofity ; and 
aſked me, if with aſſiſtance I could riſe 


from the ground? I found it very dif- 


ficult, as well becauſe of my weakneſs as 
the ſoreneſs of my limbs. At length, 
however, I found myſelf able to move, 
leaning on my friendly conductor; and 
after walking, or rather creeping, along 


among bruſhwood and mangroves, on 


the edge of the rivulet, which were 


G6 ſometimes 


” 
— 3 ů ů — — ag rr 
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ſometimes ſo thickly interwoven, that it 


was to me a moſt laborious taſk to get 
through them, we arrived at a narrow 
- path up the precipice, which might be 


almoſt called a ladder of rocks. I 
climbed, or rather. was dragged up with 


_ conſiderable difficulty by my conductor, 


till ſuddenly I ſaw one of thoſe caves ſo 


frequent in theſe mountains, and uſually 
the abode of thoſe giant bats which are 


found in the tropical regions, or of 
wild pigeons; and often of wretched 


negroes, who hazard the want of food, 
or live by .nightly plunder, to eſcape 


trom puniſhment or oppreſſion. The 


place I now ſaw, however, was in ſome 


degree accommodated to the reſidence 
of a being of another | deſcription; 


and when I looked around it, and be- 


held its inhabitant, the fable which had 


moſt delighted my youth occurred to 
me, and I imagined myſelf in the inward 


apartment of Robinſon Cruſoe, My 
| | new 


— 22 — — — 
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new friend was an Engliſhman, between 
fifty and fixty : his complexion was that 
of one who had lived much in hot 
climates, and his features bore the traces 
of ſome deep affliction. It was eaſy to 
perceive by his manner, and the tones 
of his voice, that his education had been 
that of a gentleman. His dreſs was not 
much unlike the coſtume of ſome reli- 
gious orders, except that his robe was of 
the blue cotton, woven and dyed by the 
negroes, and his grey hair was covered 
by a large hat of woven ſtraw or reeds, 
not unlike thoſe worn by peaſants in ſome 
parts of Italy. He ſeemed -unconſcious 
of che ſingularity of his appearance, and 
. how much ſurpriſed I muſt be to ſee 
ſuch a perſon in ſuch a place: but, atten- 
tive only tomy wants, he haſtened to dreſs 
my wounds, which he performed with 
the ſkill of a ſurgeon; then furniſhed 
me with a ſlight repaſt of caflada bread, 
yams, and chocolate, not allowing me to 
take any thing ſpiritous, He gave me 
- __ ſome, 
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ſome of his own linen, which was ex- 


tremely refreſhing ; and forbidding me 


to ſpeak more than to tell him my name, 
and that in croſſing the country I had 
fallen into the power of the Maroons, 
he led me to an encloſure hung with 
matting within the rock, where there 
was a mattreſs on the floor, and ſome 
cotton bedding, on which bidding me 
repoſe myſelf he left me. Repoſe, how- 
ever, it was impoſſible to obtain. I 
looked round me by the light of a ſmall 
lamp fed with palm oil, and could hardly 
perſuade myſelf that all that had paſſed 
was not a dream, from which I was not 
yet awakened. I raiſed myſelf on the 
arm of which I had till the uſe, and liſ- 
tened, trying to aſcertain if I was really 
in poſſeſſion of my ſenſes. 1 found my- 
ſelf now able diſtinctly to carry my 
mind to the progreſs of my ſufferings; 
and then the cruel recollettion of Hen- 
rietta, loſt for ever, came with all its 
former force, and J ceaſed to think of 

myſelf, 


\ 
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| myſelf, or to recolle& that I perſonally 


ſuffered. It immediately occurred to 
me, that my new friend might know 
ſomething of the late tranſactions of the 
Maroons; for it ſeemed difficult to con- 
ceive how a European could live, as he 
appeared to do, in the very midſt of 
their receſſes, without being, if not their 
aſſociate, at leaſt one who knew how to 
conciliate them—or to inhabit ſuch an 
abode would have been impraQticable, 
Again I liſtened ; but beſides that it was 
now night, the intervention of the rock 
prevented my hearing any thing with- 
out but a dull indiſtint murmur of the 
land-wind among the high trees riſing 
above it. Ss | 

My ſpirits became more and more 
active, and I believed myſelf capable of 
riſing, ſeeking my incomprehenſible | 
hoſt, and relating to him the cauſe of 
my wanderings, and the great ſource of 
my diſquiet ; when, having crept to the 
ſort of door, compoſed of reeds, joined 
ſome= 


/ 
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fomething in. the manner of the fences 
with which we encloſe our melon- 
grounds in England, I thought T heard 
two perſons in the outer cave converſ- 
ing ; and though they ſpoke in a very 
low tone, I fancied one of them was a 
woman. On a ſudden they ſeemed to 
be alarmed at ſome noiſe, and I held 
my breath leſt it ſhould have been my 


approach that put an end to their con- 


ference. One of them I could hear 
glided away; for I now found the reeds 
were in ſome places broken, and in 


others might eaſily have been removed 


by the hand ; but it was too dark for me 


to diſcover who the other perſon was 


whom 1 had for a moment heard con- 


verſing with the hermit of the cave, for 


ſo I called him, not knowing indeed to 

what deſcription of . he could be 

ſaid to belong. 

My movements were not ſo Bien but 

that my hoſt heard me. He appeared, 

on opening the door, to be aſtoniſhed to 
1 | find 
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find me able to move, and gently remon- 


ſtrated with me on my imprudence. I 
anſwered him, by ſaying, that 1 was 
aſhamed of having ſuffered perſonal con- 
ſiderations to detain me a treſpaſſer on 
his humanity, while a dearer intereſt, 
the welfare of one for whoſe preſerv- 
ation my life would. be readily relin- 
quiſhed, was probably in a ſituation 
which I could not think of without be- 
ing driven to phrenſy. While I ſpoke, 
my agitation became ſo great, that my 
new friend, believing I ſhould fall led 
me to a feat on one ſide of a table, while 
he ſat down oppoſite, and in a firm yet 
ſoothing voice bade me remember, that 
to ſuffer was the lot of man, and that 
ſuperiority of mind was ſhown 'only by 
ſuffering well. There was a lamp on 
the table between us; his hat was off, 
and I now ſaw a countenance where the 


| hand of miſery had deepened the traces 


marked by the laple of almoſt ſixty 
years, Yet it was one of thoſe faces on 
9 which 
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which the eye loves to dwell, while it 
gives confidence to. the heart. There 
was, however, a peculiar though tran- 
ſient wildneſs in his eyes, while he thus 
ſpoke: I have been,” ſaid he, ſo 
wretched a wanderer in this world, that, 
quitting it as far as was in my power, I 
no longer conſider myſelf as one of its 
inhabitants. Yet here, even here, amid 
the mountainous foreſts of a tropical 
| Iſland, does the voice of miſery reach 
me. Hither am I purſued by the ſight 


of ſufferings and of ſorrows which man 


brings on man !' 
He pauſed, and ſeemed to await a re- 
ply—1 was in no condition to give one. 


* Miſery,” continued he, is, indeed, 


the certain concomitant of ſlavery. It 
follows with undeviating ſtep the tyrant 
who impoſes, and the ſlave who endures 
the fetters. Are you of this country, 
Sir? or are-you one of the military ſent 
from England os 
« A brief yet incoherent account of 
| what 
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what and who I was followed. I added 
the ſhort ſtory: of my ſeparation from 
Henrietta, and the hopes of ſaving her 
from a deteſted marriage, with which, 
not knowing much. of the ſituation of 
the country, and totally careleſs of any 
conſequences to myſelf by travelling 
| through it, | had hurried away from one 
| of Mr. Maynard's houſes to the other. 
| The friendly recluſe heard me with ſur- 

| priſe, which was, I thought, accompanied 
by an expreſſion of countenance very 
F different from that of concern. He 
ſeemed to be conſidering of his anſwer, 
when the conchs and gomgoms of the 
Maroons ſuddenly broke the filence of 
7 the night, and appeared to be very near 

t the habitation of my protector. He 
N changed countenance; but immediately 
5 recovering himſelf, he put out the lamp, 
and ſaid in a low voice: Theſe people, 


˖ though in a ſtate of warfare againſt Euro- 
peans, are not inimical to me. They are 
f uſed to ſee me, and know that I take no 


0 part 
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part againſt them ; but it will not be ſafe 

for you to be ſeen. Retire, therefore, 
to your mattreſs, remain quije ſtill, that, 

ſhould any of them enter this place as 
they ſometimes: do, I may appear to be 
as uſual—alone.* I heſitated not to do 
as he bade me; yet I own I was very 
far from being at my eaſe, when I heard 
three or four hoarſe voices ſalute. my hoſt 
in a language of which I underſtood 
nothing but two or three words, and 
thoſe hoſtile, borrowed from the negro 
Engliſh of the colonies. My friend an- 
ſwered them in the fame jargon in a mild 


and manly tone; and offered them, as I 


imagined, ſome kind of {pirits, which they 
accepted. Some of them laughed im- 
moderately, ſhouted, and clapped their 
hands, appearing to deſcribe ſome recent 
fucceſs, and ſounding to my ears like 
expreſſions of barbarous triumph. Per- 
haps they were relating their having 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the daughter 
of aha, after having ravaged his 


eſtate. 
* 


te. 
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eſlate. I found this apprehenſion ſo 
terrible, that I could not long have 
remained tranquil; I think, had no 
conſideration for my kind protector in- 
terpoſed, I: ſhould have ruſhed out to 
have met death, rather than ſuſtain the 
horrors of my imagination in regard to 
Henrietta. But it fortunately happened 
that their arrangements for the night 
did not allow them to ſtay long; they 
apparently went away, and ſilence fol- 
lowed their wild clamour, ſave that 
drums, as of other parties about to aſ- 
ſemble at ſome place of general ren- 
dezvous, were remotely heard about the 
mountains, Within the ſtrange abode 
that ſheltered me, all ſoon became pro- 
foundly quiet, fo much fo, that I be- 
gan to doubt whether the inhabitant 
of the cave had not himſelf been com- 
pelled to accompany them, or, thinking 
he might mitigate their ferocity, had vo- 
Imtarily been of their party. My ſen- 
lations were in the mean time the moſt 

uneaſy 
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uneaſy and inſupportable. Nature was 
abſolutely exhauſted by fatigue and loſs 
of blood, yet it was impoſſible for me 
to take the repoſe even of a moment. 
Again I liſtened, and then, impatient of 
the uncertainty and ſuſpenſe, again 
ventured to creep on my hands and 
knees to the door; and by attentively 
laying my. ear to the vacancies in the 
reeds, I thought myſelf ſure that the 
maſter of the habitation was no longer in 


that part of it where we had converſed; 


he was then, perhaps, retired to ſome 
other part where he ſlept (for I had ob- 
ſerved another paſſage worked in the 
rock, and ſecured by another door of 
reeds or canes); yet it ſeemed inconſiſtent 
with his humane and manly bearing that 
be ſhould leave me, after ſuch an alarm, 
to paſs a ſleepleſs night in uneaſy con- 
jectures. The longer this uncertainty 
continued, the more I became perſuaded 
that for ſome reaſon or other my friend 
had found It expedient to leave his her- 

mitage 
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mitage with his late unwelcome viſitors; 
and in that conviction I. ventured ſoftly 
to open the door which he had ſhut upon 
me, There was no other light. than 
what the brightneſs of the night afforded, 

through a ſort of circular openingabove 
the door; but in theſe regions, and at 
this ſeaſon, the innumerable ſtars, and a 
ky without a cloud or a vapour, afford 
ſuch clear viſion, that I had no diffi- 
culty in immediately aſſuring myſelf my 
| new found friend was not there. It was 
certain then that he was either gone 


e a 
. with the Maroons, or had retired to 
e ſeep; and it was very material to me to 


of bow to which of theſe circumſtances 
his abſence was owing. 1 ventured, 


nt 

* therefore, to try whether the door which 

Fa I ſaw at the end of the cavern would 
L 


yield to my efforts. The faſtening was 
a imple latch lifted by a ftring, ſuch as 
frequent in cottages in remote parts 
of England. This door, which I ſhut 
ter me, did not, as I expected, lead im- 

mediately 


* 
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mediately to another excavation of the 
rock, but opened to a narrow pallage, 
Juſt wide enough for one perſon to thread 
it ata time. I paſſed a pas de loup along it 
for about thirty yards. It then ſeemed 
to narrow; but I was now in total 
darkneſs, and the hand alone of that 
arm 1 could uſe was my guide. I came 
at length to what.appeared to be rock, 
and to bar my further progreſs. I was, 
after ſome moments of unſucceſsful ex- 
amination, about to return, when on one 
fide, within a cavity, I felt that chere m 
were reeds ſuch as the outer doors were ar 
compoſed of. This then probably led m 
to the place I was ſearching for. I found in 
a ſtring ſuch as opened the other doors} ve 
and, pulling it, entered a larger apart} 
ment than I had yet ſeen, The light fg, 
came from the roc, which was glaze 
like ſky-lights in England; but the creep 


enc 
ing plants and the high trees above it bee 
little obſcured the window. I could no ang 
withſtanding diſcern that on one fide Q of | 


3 t 
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the room lay on a mattreſs a human 


figure. I took it for granted it was my 


friend, who, overcome with fatigue, had 


retired without thinking it neceſſary to 
aſſure me of ſafety, which, on the depar- 
ture of the Maroons, he might not ſup- 
poſe I ſhould doubt. Almoſt aſhamed 
therefore of having doubted, and un- 
willing to intrude upon his repoſe, I was 
about to withdraw as ſilently as I had 
entered, when I ſtepped on ſomething I 
knew not what, and I was afraid I might 
make a noiſe if I entangled myſelf 
among it. I ſtooped therefore to re- 
move it, and to my aſtoniſhment found 
in my hand the ſmall ſatin ſlipper of a 
woman! 
_ *« Almoſt involuntarily I looked on the 
figure I had till then taken for my ſleep- 
ing friend. The moon was now high 
enough to afford more light than had 
been lent by the ſtars that preceded her ; 
and earneſtly fixing my eyes on the face 
of the perſon extended before me, it 
Vor. II. H ſeemed 
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ſeemed—(gracious Heaven! was I not 


ill in a dream ?)—it ſeemed to be the 
face of Henrietta—of my own long- 
loved, loſt Henrietta! 


« ] uttered an exclamation of aſtoniſh- 


ment, and the uneaſy ſlumber of her J 


law fled inſtantly. Thoſe eyes whoſe 
every look was imprinted on my heart 
were uncloſed with an expreſſion of 
dread and amazement. They beheld, as 
Henrietta ſuppoſed, a ſtranger, even 
whoſe colour, as I bent my head over 
her, ſhe could not by that light diſtin. 
guiſh. She uttered a faint ſhriek ; and 
terror ſo immediately poſſeſſed her, that 
ſhe became incapable of hearing what J, 
kneeling on the ground befide her, at- 
tempted to utter. I knew it was Hen- 
rietta; but I was in too great confuſion 
of mind to be able to aſk, had ſhe been 
in a condition to reply, how ſhe came 


there, or what had befallen her. I will 


not attempt, therefore, to deſcribe the 
tenſations of that moment, or the 1n- 
coherency 


thi 


be 
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coherency of our firſt attempts to re- 
late to each other the hiſtory of a pe- 
riod I trembled to inquire into, and 
believed Henrietta would never live 
to relate; for, no ſooner was ſhe al- 
ſured it was Denbigh who ſpoke to her, 
than ſhe appeared to be ſo overwhelmed 
by a variety of afflicting emotions, as 
to loſe the power, if not of utterance, of 
clearly expreſſing her thoughts; and ſhe 
continued to preſs my hand, and in a 
low and tremulous voice to implore me 
to forgive her. This ſcene was inter- 
rupted by a noiſe ſullenly echoing along 
the narrow paſſage that led to the out- 
ward cavern. I felt a degree of fear 
which throughout my life I had never 
been ſenſible of before. The Maroons; | 
with whom I now ſuppoſed my hoſt was 
an aſſociate, were, I concluded, re- 
turned, and Henrietta was to be their 
victim. Of my own life, which would 
have been undoubtedly the firſt ſacri- 
ice, I thought not: nor do I claim any 

H 2 _ applauſe 
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applauſe on that account, either for for- 


titude or courage, Abſorbed in one 
idea, the danger of the creature deareſt 
to me on earth, my own preſervation, 
though it has been called the firſt law of 
nature, was not even recolleted; and 
whoever has fondly loved an amiable 
object by whom he was beloved, will 
eaſily underſtand how little every other 
conſideration influenced me. Having 
rapidly conceived the idea that the per- 
ſons I dreaded were without, and* that 
by oppoſing them I might afford Hen- 
rietta the means. of eſcape, or at leaſt die 
without witneſſing her ſecond captivity 
and diſgrace, I ran, more than half fran- 
tic, through the narrow paſs, and, un- 
armed and weakened as I was by my re- 
cent wounds, ruſhed into the outward 
excavation, where I ſaw its inhabitant 
alone, having apparently juſt lit his lamp; 
and with a countenance of aſtoniſhment, 
be inquired where J had been, and why 
I was thus diſordered ? 

1 Agmazed 
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« Amazed and aſhamed, for his queſ- 
tions immediately reſtored to me ſome _ 
power of reflection, I ſaid ſome inco- 
herent words—T hardly know what. * I 
underſtand you,” ſaid he: © impatient at 
my abſence, you have ſought me, and, in 
doing fo, have met another, Is it not 
ſo? 

«<[tis,' I replied; and that 8 | 

1s Henrietta,” interrupted he; is 
that Henrietta whom you love, and have 
fo ardently ſought. I knew it from the 
\- © moment you related to me your name 
ne ¶ and your ſituation.” 
iy fl © I gaſped for breath: the violent agi- 
n- ¶ tation of my ſpirits prevented my ſpeak- 
un- Wing. I dared not aſk, © How came Hen- 
rc- Erietta here? What has ſhe ſuffered — 
vard I In whoſe power is ſhe now ?” 
tant «© My hoſt, however, entered at once 
mp; into my meaning. Be more calm, ſaid 
ente; 1 know all the terrors that poſſeſs 


wiyfjou; for I alſo have loved, and have 
deen wretched, more I truſt than you 
azed 9 e 
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ever will be. You have unexpectedly 
found her whom you ſought; but in a 
moment ſhe may be torn from you for 
ever! ——You muſt know, from what 
has juſt paſſed, that this place is not ſe- 
cure. Do not, therefore, let us waſte 
the time in wondering or lamenting, 
Even while we ſpeak, danger may be im- 
pending which would overwhelm us all.” 
He ſpoke this in a low and flow manner, 
liſtened at intervals, and extinguiſhed his 
lamp. Speak very low, ſaid he, er ri 
rather retire for the moment without I hi 
ſpeaking. I will go to Henrietta, and If vs 
appeaſe the fear ſhe muſt be in.“ He he. 
aroſe, and left me in darkneſs, while Nhe 
thoſe doubts and ſuſpicions returned re; 
which 1 bad been a moment before fion 


© aſhamed of having felt, I dared not, paſt, 


however, move; for not my life only, butY] no 

that of a being infinitely dearer to meſſere; 

ſeemed to be in the hands of him, intoflvith 

whoſe power chance had ſo unaccountÞyn 

ably thrown us both. What could hqEcr þ 
be 
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be? By what ſtrange chance or choice 
did he live in ſuch a place, where he 
mult either be in perpetual apprehen- 
ſion from the revolted Negroes and in- 
ſurgent Maroons, or in league with 
them? Surely, notwithſtahding the mild 
candqur of his appearance and his ap- 
parent humanity, this myſterious being 
? muſt be a criminal, who ſhelters himſelf 
„ from juſtice by means of the hoſtile ſa- > 
is | vages among whom he- dwells! Hen- 
er  rietta ! her name ſeemed familiar to 
wt bim — He acknowledged that her ſtory 
nd WW was known to him—He could have 
He I heard it only from berſelf—She muſt 
nile Ml then have been ſome time with him !—I 
-ned relate theſe queſtions, with more preci- 
fore ſion than I at that time made them. They 
not, paſſed conſuſedly through my mind, and 
, but! now determined to interrupt the con- 
o meſſllrence which the ſtranger was holding 
intolvith Henrietta now trembled at my 
bunten raſhneſs, and ſaid, I may deſtroy 
d hacer by it; but if ſhe is already loſt to 
pe 99 — me, 
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me, I cannot retrieve my own deſtiny, 


It is ſo impoſſible to convey to another 
the ſenſations which at that moment agi- 
tated my heart, that I will not attempt it. 
They were vague, tumultuous, confuſed, 
and painful beyond any that I had hi- 


cherto experienced, 


% Breathleſs, undecided how to add, 


and almoſt doubting my ſenſes, I liſtened, 


and, trembling, approached the entrance 
to the inward cavern. I fancied I heard 
the ſobs and deep ſighs of Henrietta, 
It was enough; all my attempts at pru- 
dence and patience were forgotten; and 
once more I penetrated the receſs, and 
ſaw, for there was now a light, the ſup- 
poſed hermit kneeling beſide the mil- 
treſs of my heart, apparently expoſtulat- 
ing with her. She ſat on her mattrels 
weeping, and, as it ſeemed, expoſtulat- 
ing alſo. The noiſe I made, however, 
on entering, made them both look to- 
wards the door. The ſtranger conti- 


nued to hold one hand, while Henrietta, 


extend- 
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extending the other towards me, faintly 
uttered my name. Perhaps no human 
being was ever ſhaken by a more ex- 
traordinary variety of violent emotions 
than at that moment aſſailed me, Hen. 
riettta, however, appeared to be agi- 
tated by other paſſions than thoſe with 
which I was diſtracted. Eagerneſs to 
clear up a circumſtance which ſhe ſaw 1 
miſunderſtood, fear of the conſequences 
of my headlong impetuoſity, and doubts 
of her own power of explanation, com- 
bined to deprive her of the little ſtrength 
ſhe had left. Perhaps ſome recollection 
of the coolneſs there was on my part 
when we laſt parted, might add to her 
uneaſineſs and embarraſſment. * Den- 
bigh !' ſaid ſhe in a faint voice, Den- 
bigh! I beſeech you to hear me, to hear 
this our good friend, who has been in 
the hands of Providence the means of 
ſaving me from the moſt terrible evils. 


Denbigh, my beſt, my firſt friend! help 


me to thank him, I am poor, even in 
H 5 e thanks! 
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thanks! By this time the hermit had 


ariſen, and ſaid © Henrietta! if Mr. 
Denbigh will command himſelf and hear 
reaſon, I ſhall be able to explain to his 
ſatisfaction all that now appears extra- 
ordinary. If he will not but I do not 
ſuppoſe ii own, that almoſt for the 
firſt time in my life I was over-awed by 
a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior reaſon and 
rectitude. My breath was oppreſſed; 
my head became confuſed, from the con- 

trariety of emotions that aſſailed me. 
My benevolent friend, into whoſe 
boſom I doubted whether I ought not to 
have plunged a poniard, took advantage 
of my indeciſion. It is no time,' ſaid 
he, now for explanation: your life, 
and, what I have no doubt is dearer to 
you, the life and honour of Henrittta, 
ſaved once almoſt by miracle, depend 
on our inſtant refalution. I dare not 
Jet either of you remain here two hours 
longer. Let it not be ſaid, that a deli- 
cate woman can, iu a cale of neceſſity, 
| exert 
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exert the virtues of fortitude and pa- 
tience, to which you, Denbigh, are un- 
equal: but 1 perſuade myſelf that you 
will, each for the ſake of the other, for- 
get every thing but the neceſſity of 
prompt reſolution and execution.*'— 
What muſt I do? cried Henrietta, 
making an effort to riſe: * what is there 


I will not try to do, when you my bene. 
factor direct me?” 


« © We muſt haſten from henge; ſaid 
the recluſe, © inſtantly. I have now for 
three days baffled the ſuſpicions which 
I think I plainly perceive are enter- 
tained by the Maroons and their adher- 
ents, as to my having an inmate here. 
It was to obviate thoſe ſuſpicions that 1 
to-night accompanied them nearly to 
the foot of the mountains. They are 


gone on an expedition in which it is 


highly probable they may be ſucceſsful. 
It is equally probable that, intoxicated 
with ſpirits, and rendered careleſs of 
every conſideration by ſucceſs, they may 

H 6 return, 
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return, and, even if their doubts are not 
renewed, demand of me refreſhment and 
repoſe. I can neither evade nor deny 
their requeſt, and a Oy mult in- 
evitably enſue.” 
« © Let us go, cried Henrietta, exert- 
ing as it ſeemed all her ſtrength. * Let 
us not, I implore you, loſe a moment.” 
She aroſe and approached me. Den- 
bigh !* ſaid ſhe, is it really Denbigh J 
ſee, or a phantom ſent to mock my mi- 
ſery? Will you then abandon me? 
Never, anſwered 1, though I believe 
myſelf every way the moſt wretched of 
human beings !'— Is this a time,' ex- 
claimed our hoſt with ſome degree of 
indignation, * to indulge lamentation, or 
torment oneſelf with conjectures? While 
you heſitate, Sir, we are loſt! I ſay we; 
becauſe my own ſafety is hazarded by 
the ſhare I have had in reſcuing this dear 
unhappy girl from the moſt hideous evils. 
Yet I name not that as a motive to haſ- 
ten you, for I ſet not my life at the 
value 


pot, and prepared to go. 


wed 
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value of a ſtraw. I ſeem again to be 
thrown among my ſpecies, only to be 
convinced anew of their worthleſſneſs.“ 


— Well, Sir,” interrupted I, what am 


I to do? I no more wiſh to waſte time 
in needleſs words than you do.* Hen- 
rietta was now wrapped in a ſort of ca- 
Our hoſt put 
away every veſtige of any one having 
been with him in his hermitage ; lit a 
candle in a dark lantern; and having in- 
ſiſted on our ſwallowing each a glaſs of 
rum, he took Henrietta's arm within 
his, and, bidding her be of good courage, 
deſired me to follow him, and we left the 

hermitage. rg ih 
« Inſtead of taking the moſt obvious 
of the narrow paths that led from it, he 
ſtruck into one hardly perceptible, which 
went almoſt perpendicularly down the 
woody declivity, where the trunks of 
pimento and mahogany trees were not 
lo thick as their boughs were ſhadowy 
and 


f ) 
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and extenſive. We walked i in l 


ſilence, each occaſionally aſſiſting Hen- 


rietta, who could only flowly make her 
way along ſo ſteep and rugged a path; 
I was near our conduttor, and plainly 
perceived that he was extremely agi- 
tated, and could hardly conceal his ap- 
prebenſion; when Henrietta ſuddenly 
uttered a faint ſhriek, and clung to us 
both with every mark of extreme terror. 
It was the ſcintillation of the fire-flies that 
alarmed her, as they now glittered and were 
now loſt among the trees; and though 
ſhe had ſeen them before, they ſeemed to 
her terrified imaginationto be the lightsof 
her purſuers. Our march was fatiguing 
and tedious, I ſaw Henrietta ready to 


fink; and though we has us rather 


carried than led her, I doubted whethes it 
would be poſſible for her to proceed. 
Sometimes we were compelled to let her 
reſt for ſome moments, each of us ſup- 
porting her; and each appeared fo avoid 
ſpeaking to the other, yet to be equally 

intereſted 
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intereſted in her ſafety, and to attend 
with equal ſolicitude to her faintly whiſ- 


pered anſwers to our anxious inquiries. 


In one of theſe pauſes we heard the 
Gombay ſullenly and flow in ſingle 
meaſured ſtrokes, and apparently not 
very far off. The moment was terrible ; 


our conductor tremblingly urged us to 


haſten on, and fear again conquered the 
ſenſe of fatigue 1 in my unfortunate Hen- 
rietta. | 

« I would have inquired whither our 
myſterious guide was conducting us? but 
as I had no power to change whatever 
reſolution he had taken, I might have 
done harm, where to do good was be- 
yond- my power. Again we reſumed 
our march; the way became rather 
eaſier; and our friend endeavoured to 
raiſe the failing courage of poor Hen. 
rietta, by aſſuring her the greateſt diffi. 
culty was conquered, and that we were 
not far from a place of ſafety. 


1 « Day, 
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« Day, however, broke in all its ſplen- 
dour, juſt as we quitted the thickeſt 
ſhade of. the trees, and emerged into a 
valley, lovely as fabled paradiſe. Sha- 
docks, limes, and wild oranges, per- 
fumed the air, and the yeilow ſtar-like 
bloſſoms of the graceful tamarind en- 
riched the ſummits of its long flexible 
boughs. Wretchedneſs like mine has 
no eye for. beauty. I ſaw the Eden 
around me illuminated by the bright rays 
of morning only with dread, leſt the rapid 
| ſtream that hurried through this recels, 
and the wild fruits with which it abound- 
ed, ſhould have tempted thoſe to fre- 
quent it whom it muſt be death to us 
to meet. 

_ « But our conductor ſeemed not to 
feel the ſame apprehenſions. It is now,” 
ſaid he, that my fears abate ; the peo- 
ple we have reaſon to dread are proba- 
bly retired to their faſtneſſes in the ca- 
verns of the foreſt, and I truſt we ſhal} 

eſcape 
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eſcape them. While we were yet among 
the woods I extremely apprehended 
meeting either parties of them, or ſingle 
ſtragglers ſilently creeping along theſe. 
obſcure paths to reach their principal 
rendezvous in the mountains, Come 
then, my friends, within a mile is a place 
of ſecurity.” Henrietta thus encou- 
raged renewed her exertions, and after 
walking another hour we approached a 
{mall neat houſe, ſituated in the mid(t 
of a cotton plantation, Our conductor 
bade us wait a moment without ; he re- 
turned almoſt immediately, and intro- 
duced us to a middle-aged decent-look- 
ing woman, who ſeemed by her manner 
to be a dependent on our ſtrange ac- 


quaintance. He recommended Hen- 
rietta to her immediate care; ſhe was in- 


deed ſo overcome by fatigue and fear, 
that ſhe could not much longer have 


| ſupported herſelf. She conſented there- 


fore, at our joint entreaties, to withdraw. 
When ſhe was gone, my yet nameleſs 
| companion, 


companion, whom I could hardly now 
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conſider otherwiſe than my friend, ſaid, 


The gentlewoman of this houſe is the 


widow of one of my overſeers. She 
has ſome obligations to me; ſhe is grate- 


ful; and if the few negroes about her are 


faithful, or, if they are otherwiſe, but can 


be kept in ignorance of Henrietta being 


in the houſe, her perils, and I truſt yours, 
will be at an end.“ 
„This ſpeech, by making me ſuppoſe 


the ſtranger was himſelf a planter of the 


iſland, redoubled my aſtoniſhment at all 
I had obſerved. He gueſſed at my 


15 thoughts: © I ſee,” ſaid he, that I ex- 


"s 


cite your curiolity ; this is not a place 
nor a time to gratify it. It is neceſſary 
for me to return as expeditiouſly as I 
can to my hermitage: for you, repoſe, 
and ſome attention to your wounds, are, I 
am perſuaded, ſtill more neceſſary. But 
you will not, 1 imagine, thank me for my 
care, if a propoſal to e N you from 
Henrietta be annexed to it.“ 


6 inter- 
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„ T interrupted him. -* No, Sir, I will 
not quit the ſpot where ſhe is, let the 
conſequence be what it may. All the 
wretchedneſs we have ſuffered has been 
owing to our ſeparation. Dilgraced, 
undone, as perhaps ſhe is, I will now 
ſtay near her till My fate at leaſt will 
ſoon be decided, after hers is known.” 
The recluſe then left me with an air of 
compaſſion; he ſaid he would give di— 
rections for my accommodation, and that 
I ſhould ſee him again in a few days. 

© The good woman of the houſe ſoon 
came to me herſelf, and brought with 
her a ſurgeon who uſually attended her 
people. He applied remedies to my 
wounds, which were by this time in a 
very uneaſy ſtate, though I had for the 
laſt few hours been quite unconſcious of 
them. He recommended quiet ; and I 
ſuffered myſelf to be led to a ſmall 
upper room, where I conſented to at- 
tempt taking ſome repoſe, on the aſſur- 
ance that Henrietta was much reco- 
gi: : vered, 
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vered, and, being convinced of her pre- 
ſent ſafety and of mine, that ſhe had 
fallen into a profound ſleep. I now un- 
derſtood that it would be adviſeable to 
conceal my being in the houſe from 
every one but an old mulatto woman, 
on whom my hoſteſs could depend, and 
who was to bring me food. I endea- 
voured then to calm my over. wearied 


ſpirits; but it was impoſſible. Every 


circumſtance, from my firſt encounter 
with the Maroons to my preſent ſitu— 
ation, appeared like the dream of a fe- 
vered imagination. If fatigue over- 
came the tumult of my ſpirits, the re- 
ſpite was only momentary. I ſtarted 
from this tranſient forgetfulneſs, and my 
bewildered ſenſes awake only to ſcenes 
of horror, repreſented Henrietta in new 
perils, and I was flying to reſcue her or 
periſh in the attempt. Not, however, 
to play the egotiſt, and dwell too long 
on my own feelings and ſufferings, I 
baſten to.the fortunate period when my 

friend 
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friend and protector re-appeared. I had 
been perſuaded not to ſee Henrietta, but 
not till I was fatisfied of her ſafety by a 
note written in her own hand, in which 
ſhe conjured me to follow implicitly the 
direttions of our hoſt of the hermitage ; 
who has,* ſaid ſhe, been under Pro- 
vidence the means of ſaving your Hen- 
rietta from the moſt deplorable evils, 
and who is ſtill I am convinced occu- 
pied in ſecuring our ſafety.” | 
Henrietta did not then tell me that 
her fears of her father returned the mo- 
ment others of a yet more hideous de- 
ſcription ſubſided. From both the one 
and the other, however, ſhe was in a 
great degree relieved by the appearance 
of a ſtrong military eſcort from St. Jago I 
de la Vega; the commanding officer of 
which preſented to each us of a few 
words written by our excellent friend, 
in which he informed us he had ſent a 
carriage for our conveyance to the pro- 
tection of the Governor, and ſuch a 
| force 
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ſorce as would preclude the hazards that 
might otherwiſe have made our journey 
unſafe or unealy. Once more I mil- 


- truſted my ſenſes when I found myſelf 
\ ſeated by the ſide of Henrietta. Yet in 


her altered countenance and tremulous 


tones there was but too much evidence 
ol the reality of her ſufferings ; and the 


cruel fears of the paſt that had ſo dil 
trated: me, now recurred in deſpite of 
my reaſon ; nor, whatever effort I made, 
was I able to conceal! from the object of 
them, the variety of apprehenſions that 
tormented me. But when Henrietta un- 


derſtood me ſhe could only ſay, Den- 


bigh! 1 have ſuffered a great deal; 
more perhaps, yes, ſurely more, than 
even my folly and my miſtruſt of you 
deſerved. But if I live, it will be to 
prove to you the ſincerity of my repent- 
ance: and Denbigh ſurely will not ſup- 
pole ſhe could wiſh to live, if t he per- 
ſon of his poor Henrietta was become 
an object of abhorrence to him. Nor 


2 | would 


- 
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would ſhe have ſurvived even till now 
the diſgrace which night have befallen 
her.“ Relieved by this declaration, and 
ſhocked to have. given rife to ſuch op- 
preſſive and diſtreſſing feelings as I ſaw 
agitated the boſom. of my beloved girl, 
| commanded myſelf during the-reſt of 
our journey, and we arrived in ſafety at 
the ſeat of government. Henrietta was 
received into the houſe of a gentleman, 
to whoſe wife; our myſterious friend had 
recommended her; and one of my own 
former acquaintance waited our arrival, 
to conduct me to apartments he had pre- 
pared for me in his own houſe. "at 
My eagerneſs for information could” 
no no longer be reftrained. I found 
hat one of Mr. Maynard's plantations 
ad been deſtroyed by the Maroons, (to 
hom he was particularly obnoxious,) © 
vined by ſome of his own runaway- 
egroes; that, urged to more than his 
lual extravagance of paſſion by this 
ot rage, he had aa his vindictive 
Id _ temper 
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temper in great and unjuſtifiable ſeve- | 
rities towards the people upon all his 1 
eſtates; ſeverities which ſerved only to | «- 
irritate the minds even of thoſe who had 
till then moſt faithfully. adhered to him, 
At length the inſurrettion ſuddenly 
ſpread to the northern plantation, whi- 
ther Mr. Maynard was returning to 
#1 celebrate the compulſatory marriage of 
| bis daughter. He heard what had hap- 
; pened, ſome miles before he approached 
| it, and haſtened to a ſmall encampment 
| ok Britiſh troops which had been flz 
| | tioned at the foot of the mountains, wait- 
| 
| 


l 


ing a reinforcement before they made a 
general attack on the ſtrong holds of ihe 
enemy. Having prevailed on the com 
manding officer of this detachment t 
accompany him with his ſoldiers, the 
- approached the plantation, where a ſcen: 
of devaſtation and horror awaited them 
The Maroons, who had not yet retire 
mameet them undauntedly, and repulle 
1 them with conſiderable loſs, Mr, May 
"x: Nd 
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His intended ſon-in-law waiting no 
longer fled back with the intelligence. 
The military, after conſiderable lofs, re- 
turned to their camp; and of the fate of 
Henrietta as nothing was known cer- 
tainly, the moſt terrible conjectures were 
formed; and ſhe had been reckoned among 
the moſt lamented vitims' of this diſaſ- 
trous warfare, till intelligence had been 
received of her being at the widow's 
houſe, and an eſcort demanded to con- | 
duct her from thence in ſafety. 

« ] found that he who informed me of 
theſe particulars knew no more. He 
was neither acquainted with the circum- 
ſtances of Henrietta's danger, nor by 
whoſe means ſhe had eſcaped it. Aud 
when I refleQed that ſhe mult have been 
two or three days in the power of the 
enraged and unreſtrained ſavages, from 
hom the mountain recluſe had, I knew 
not how, reſcued her, my horrible ap- 
prehenſions returned, and it was with | 
difficulty I conccaled from the friend 

Vor. II. 5 with 
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with whom I was converſing, the thoughts 
that ſhook me with dread. 

The following day, however, I re- 
ceived a note from my myſterious friend, 
defiring to ſee me at a place he named 
not far from the town. * I cannot,' ſaid 


he in this ſhort letter, mingle in ſociety 


without ſo much pain, that I know you 
will not hefitate to meet me here, unleſs 
the ſtate of your health ſhould make it 
inconvenient to you.“ I was too deſir- 
ous of ſeeing him to ſuffer any perſonal 
conſiderations to prevent me. I found 
the recluſe in a ſmall habitation near a 
pen, where the people appeared to treat 
him with great reſpect. His aſpect was 
calm and benign: I imagined that his 


looks were thoſe of compaſſion, and that 


he was conſidering how to palliate the 
blow I ſhould receive when the whole 


of poor Henrietta's diſaſtrous ſtory 


ſhould be known to me. Determined 
to attempt bearing my miſeries like a 
man, I ſtifled the anguiſh of my heart, 


and 


ple: 
ſucl 
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and endeavoured to oppoſe wich all my 


fortitude the effect of the certainty of 


evils worſe even than death. I obſerved 


a profound ſilence. My ſingular ac- 
quaintance thus began: | 

« © have perceived, ever ace your 
Interview with Henrietta, (which 1 
wiſhed, had it been poſſible, to avert, till 
I could have prepared you for it,) that 
you have conſidered me as a ſtrange 
and equivocal being, whoſe intentions 
in regard to you both were ſuſpicious. 
She knows nothing more of me than 
that I am her friend, and have fortu- 
nately proved her deliverer from a ſitu- 
ation of extreme peril, Had ſhe been 
merely what I, when I firſt ſaw ber, be- 
lieved, an unbappy young woman, I 
ſhould not with leſs zeal have endea- 
voured to ſerve and protect her; but 
judge, Mr. Denbigh, of the additional 
pleaſure I felt, when I found I had from 


ſuch diſtreſſes as had environed Henrietta 
12 85 reſcued 
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reſcued my niece, and almoſt the only 
relation I have in the world,” 

i] expreſſed aſloniſhment and ſatisfac- 
tion. My friend thus proceeded: 

«««© My hiſtory isſtrange. To the young, 


to the unexperienced, it will appear 


almoſt incredible. I will brieſty re- 
late it; becauſe, though I have ſubdued 
the firſt and moſt acute feelings that 
once accompanied retroſpection, I am 


not yet enough maſter of mylelf to enter 


without pain into the hiſtory of my 
hopes, my diſappointments, and the 
errors that were the conſequence of hav- 
ing too much indulged the one, and of 
being too eaſily depreſſed by the other. 
Though I was a younger brother, I 


inherited a fortune that many elder hro- 


thers might have coveted. I was, like 
other children of fortune from the colo- 
- nies, ſent to England for what is called 


education, at ſo early an age that I re- 


collect little of my childhood; except 
| that, 
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that, from. my having two young ne- 
groes to wait on my caprices, and to en- 
act my horles, my dogs,, or any thing 
elſe I required, to indulge my indo- 
lence, and ſubmit to my ill-humour, I 
really imagined myſelf to be a creature 
of a ſuperior' order, whom it was the 
bufineſs of all other creatures to vene- 
rate and to obey, My reception at 


the merchant's to whom I was (with my 


elder brother, ſundry hogſheads of ſugar, 
bags of cotton, and planks of maho- 
gany) configned, was ſuch as made me 
ſuſpect I was not a perſon of ſuch im- 
menſe importance” in the great city of 
London, as ] had faneied myſelf on the 
plantations of my father in Jamaica, I 
was equipped with Engliſh habiliments; 
a ſum which I thought a very pitiful one 
put into my pocket, and forthwith diſ- 
patched with my brother, under the care 
of one of my guardian's clerks, to Mar. 
row School. As I could hardly read 
Engliſh, it was utterly impoſſible I could 

13 learn 
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learn the rudiments of Latin; as I could 


not write my own name, it was {till 
more impoſlible that I could execute the 
taſks, ſimple as they were, that were aſ- 
ſigned to me. But as my father was a 
rich Jamaica planter, there was no doubt 
of my bills being paid, however extra- 
vagant ; and my deficiencies were there- 
fore overlooked, while I was thruſt on 
from form to focm ; ſometimes flogged, 
and ſometimes paying other boys to do 
my taſk, and ſave me from flogging. 
Out of ſchool, my life was far enough 
from being plealant. My elder brother, 
who was heir to a fortune thrice -as 
large as that which in right of my mo- 
ther (whoſe name I was to take, ) was, on 
coming of age, to belong to me, had 
been uſed to exerciſe the caprices of a 
very bad temper on half a dozen Afri- 
can boys and girls. He now found no 
one willing to ſubmit to any whim 
which he choſe to entertain: but, if he 
was impertinent he was ridiculed, and if 


he 
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he was inſolent he was beat. Nay, ſo 
far was he from being able to command, 
that he was compelled to obey ; and, 
from being a tyrant, found himſelf re- 
duced to be himſelf a ſlave: for, by dint 
of thumps and blows from boys ſo much 
bigger than himſelf that reſiſtance would 
have been in vain, he, who had from his 
earlieſt recollection been ſo triumphantly 
maſter of every one about him, was now 
under the hard neceſſity of becoming 
ſhag, ſag, ſkip, or whatever the boys in 
the higher forms choſe to inſiſt upon. 
This, however bad it was for him, was 
a great deal worſe for me; for, in pro- 
portion as his chagrin increaſed, ſo did 
his deſire to revenge himſelf upon ſome- 
body elſe ; and unhappily no other perſon 
was diſpoſed to bear it, and certainly 
not one was compelled to bear it, but 
me. On me therefore fell the weight of 
his diſpleaſure ; and as he was a great 
deal bigger, and three years older than 
I was, I aſſure you my perſonal ſuffer- 

44 ings 
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ings were not inconſiderable. At length 
my frequent black eyes, bruiſes which 
prevented my writing or even going into 
ſchool, and violent bleeding at the noſe, 
excited inquiry; and as I had no in- 
clination to diſguiſe the truth, and other 


boys were willing enough to tell it, ſor 


they all deteſted my brother, I was at 
the recommendation of the maſter re- 
moved to another ſchool ; but to this 
circumſtance (for we are the creatures 
of accident) 1 perhaps owe that abhor- 
rence of tyranny and injuſtice which I 


have invariably felt through the reſt of. 


my life. | 

« My condition was acliorated by my 
removal, and no longer fearing for my 
life, 1 began to find that I had a ſoul; at 
leaſt that I had feelings and affections 
worthy of aſpiring to rank above the 
ferocious animals to whom I had httherto 
been ſubjetted. I was a tall lad of al- 
moſt eighteen, and had been about four 


years at a private ſchool, when orders 


came 
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came from my father to ſend me to 
Cambridge. Thither therefore I went, 


extremely to my own ſatisfaction, yet 


but little to my claſſical improvement ; 


for the diſadvantages under which I had 


begun to learn, always adhered to me in 


ſome degree, and impeded my progreſs. 


My brother was at Oxford ; but that we 
might never meet, and our enmity or 
rather his tyrannny be renewed, I did 
not go at the vacation to my guardian's, 
but was received at his defire by a ſiſter 
of his, a widow of moderate fortune, 
who, beſides a ſon, who was one of my 
friends at Cambridge, had three daugh- 
ters. The arrangement was natural 
enough, circumſtanced as I was, but on 
their parts it was not altogether without 
deſign. 5 


„ The three young ladies were all 


pretty. The youngeſt, who was not above 
lifteen, I thought eminently beautiful. 
Simple, and ſoft in her manners, very 
fair, very blooming ; well made, though 

| I5 not 
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not tall; with fine flaxen hair waving 
luxuriantly over her face; beautiful 


teeth, and lips of coral: theſe were 


charms more than enough to faſcinate 


ſuch a boy as I was, who had my head 
full of romance, and a heart which 
found itſelf diſpoſed to love any human 


creature who would invite its confidence 
and return its affettion. As my pecu- 


niary value was well underſtood, I met 
with no diſcouragement ; but after my 
affections were not only ſuppoſed to be 
irrevocably, but really were madly fixed 


on Miſs Fanny, I was told by her mama, 


that our acquaintance mult be ſuſpended 
till my father was written to, and his 
conſent obtained to our union. I was 
not of an age or of a diſpoſition to hear 
reaſon, had reaſon been preſented to 
me. I knew that on my majority, to 
which I wanted hardly three years, I 
ſhould be independent, and poſſeſs an 
ample fortue, and already I determined 


to be free. It was not difficult for me 
| to 
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to obtain preſent money, as my proſpe&s 
of fortune were generally known. I 
had no great difficulty in prevailing on 
my lovely Fanny to elope with me. We 


were married at Gretna Green, and 


returned to her mother, where I had 


not much doubt of the pardon that 


awaited us. 

« The year of our union was undoubt- 
edly the happieſt of my life. I had a 
ſon born within that time, whom I con- 
ſidered with a degree of infantine fond- 
neſs ; and before the intelligence of my 


marriage could reach Jamaica, my fa- 


ther died: fo that I not only eſcaped 
any-remonſtrance, but found myſelf en- 
titled to a very conſiderable addition to 
my fortune. We reſided at one of the 
pleaſanteſt villages in the neighbourhood 
of London. . Fanny, though perſuaded 
by her mother that ſhe was unable from 
her extreme youth and delicacy to ſuckle 
her infant, was yet a moſt tender and 
attentive mother, and paſſed almoſt all 
I 6 - NET 
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her time in the nurſery, where her cares 
and pleaſures were increaſed by the 
birth of a daughter. My e n 
too perfect to laſt. 

One of my wife's ſiſters was about 
this time married to a very opulent mer- 
chant in the city. Succeſsful com- 
merce had long fince ſet him above the 
neceſſity of reſiding near the ſpot where 


it was carried on, and his bride became 


the miſtreſs of a moſt ſplendid houfe in 
one of the faſhionable ſtreets near St. 
James's. The mother, a very vain and 
weak woman, whoſe moderate circum- 
ſtances had hitherto reſtrained her ex- 
pences, now indulged herſelf in every 
kind of diſſipation, and encouraged it in 
her daughters. It was not therefore 
ſurpriſing that the inſection reached my 
wife, who was yet hardly eighteen, and 


that before ſuch examples the ſoberer 


habits of domeſtic life gave way, She 
was often invited to ſtay ſeveral nights 
together in town, either with her mother 

or 
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or her ſiſter, that ſhe might enjoy the 
amuſements of London, which till now 
ſhe had hardly ever been preſent at: 
they had therefore all the faſcination of 
novelty ;-and Fanny ſoon diſcovered, 
that the village where we reſided, and 
where her greateſt ſatisfaction had hi- 
therto been found in her children and 


her garden, was terribly inconvenient, 


dull, and even vulgar, ſince no perſons 
of faſhion ever lived ſo near London. 
Her mother ſupported her in her at- 
tempts to perſnade me to quit it, and 
to take a very elegant houſe, which hap- 
pened at that period to be- vacant near 
St. James's, They repreſented to me, 
that with my fortune the world would 
refle& upon me if I did not live as other 
people did in a certain ſtyle: and the 
elder lady, forgetting how lately ſhe had 
rejoiced at ſo well diſpoſing of a young 
woman whoſe beauty was her only por- 
tion, told me, with ſome aſperity, that 
ker daughter was not to be conſidered as 
one 
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one who was to be a mere domeſtic ani- 
mal; that ſhe was calculated to ſhine in 
the genteeleſt circles; and it was a matter 


of ſurpriſe to all my friends, but ſtill 


more to hers, that I had never appeared 
to feel the pride which muſt ſurely be 


mine, when ſo fine a creature as my 


Fanny could be exhibited as my wife. 

«© When firſt this ſtyle of talking was 
adopted, it was in hints and innuendoes. 
The good lady my mother-in-law rather 
talked at me than to me; and the reſt 


of the family conveyed their ſentiments 


ſtill more in the mezza voce. By de- 


grees, however, as I appeared deter- 


mined not to underſtand them, they 
ſpoke plainer, and returned fo unremit- 
tingly to the charge, that my patience, if 


not my reſolution, began to be ſhaken, 


Yet I could have reſiſted all theſe im- 
portunities had I not ſeen the cruel effect 
the pernicious doArines they enforced 


had on my wife; that cheerfulneſs and 
even infantine gaiety which uſed to 
= | * 
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charm me, eſpecially when I ſaw her 


playfulneſs and ſpirit dedicated to the 


health and amuſement of my children, 
was now quite loſt, and inſtead of it I 


was repulſed by ſilence, ſullenneſs, and 
tears. Accuſtomed to domeſtic life at 


a period when moſt young men yield to 
the wildeſt exceſſes, I felt the whole 
ſyſtem of rational happineſs ſinking for 
ever. I ſaw my, lovely little ones neg- 
lected, and their mother eſtranged from 
them and from me. I might certainly 
have continued to live where I did, and 
have compelled my wife to remain with 
me; but I could not recall that genuine 
and unadulterated taſte for the duties of 
a wife and a mother, which had ſo bar- 


baroufly been deſtroyed: by thoſe who - 


ought to have honoured and cheriſhed 
it. I feared I muſt thenceforth be mi- 
ſerable myſelf: but I could not deter- 
mine to ſee my Fanny avowedly ſo, 
when ſhe had been taught to think, how- 
ever falſely, that it was in my power to 

make 
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make her happy. There was beſides a 


hope that, ſatiated with what ſhe now 
ſuppoſed pleaſures, and finding the 
empty adulation of a erowd but a poor 
ſubſtitute for the conſciouſneſs of doing 
right, for the delights of maternal love, 
and 'the affection of a huſband who 
adored her, ſhe would ſoon return diſ- 
guſted by the fallacy of her new purſuit, 
and be reſtored to herſelf and to me. 

e ] conſented therefore, alas! with 
what foreboding reluctance, to the plan 
fo aſſiduouſly recommended. My family 


removed to a ſplendid houſe in one of 


the moſt faſhionable ftreets in the moſt 


faſhionable part of London. My ſer- 
vants were more numerous, more ſu- 


perbly clad, and more expenſively ſup- 
ported and paid. I had three carriages, 


inſtead of a coach and garden chair, in 
which I uſed to drive my wife about in 


the green and pleafant lanes around our 
former reſidence; and my houſe, moſt 
magnificently furniſhed, under the im- 
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mediate diredion of my mother-in-law, 
was ſcon fo conſtantly filled with com- 
pany, that I was no longer at home in it; 


and had It not been that I had inſiſted 
on having one of the beſt bed-chambers 


converted into a nurſery, and reſerved 


one of the back parlours for a. library, 
I ſhould not have had a room in it 
where I could have found even the 
ſhadow of the pleaſure and the repoſe 
I had loſt, My wife was never at 
home unleſs on thoſe days when ſhe 
ſlaw company, or had dining parties, at 
which I was expected to fit at the bot- 
tom of the table, to entertain men with 
whom I had no feelings or ſentiments in 
common. Officers of the guards, with 
an infinity of vanity and vice, but a 
'plentiful lack of wit ;* fine feathered 
and helmeted heroes of the cavalry, (in 
which department of the army my. wife 
had a brother,) who, out of the mere 
routine of their profeſſion, had fewer 
ideas than I had ever believed any of 

God's 
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God's creatures could be furniſhed with; 0 
and men of yet another deſcription, 
members of parliament, who had ob- he 
tained ſeats, every body wondered how, hs 
for purpoſes that nobody could be igno- Ni. 
rant of—their aſſociates, whoſe whole eie 
fortunes conſiſted in their birth, their pe 
faſhionable manners, and their {kill at Wre, 
play. A conſiderable number of very Haff 
beautiful women were of theſe aſſem-Iſca 
blies. Fanny had very early diſcovered Hblit 
that her face and form might fearleſsly pre 
challenge every compariſon, and ſhe ap- Ithe 
peared to delight in collecting around leſs 
her thoſe who, when ſhe was not pre-IAſne 
ſent, were looked upon as the firſt inc; 
beauty and elegance. em 

« I now never met her but fatigued Ent 
with the vigils of the preceding night, or ort 
in haſte leſt ſhe ſhould miſs ſome de- on 
lightful party on that which was ap-ſſcha, 
proaching. Our meals, our chamber hd 
were no longer in common. Her mo+ſhan, 


ther, her ſiſters, or her brother, who wa 
| | #c 
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Jo good, uninvited by me, whenever he 
„vas in London, to make my houſe his 
home, were, one or other of them, al- 
ways with her, even at thoſe hours that 
the moſt diſſipated give to domeſtic ſo- 
ciety. I attempted to check all this by 
perſuaſion. I was not liſtened to. I. 
repreſented how inadequate my fortune, 
afluent as it was, muſt prove to ſuch a 
ſcale of expence as our preſent eſta- 
bliſhment was extended to. I was re- 
proached with parſimony. I beſought 
the mother of this young and thought- 
leſs victim of vanity to conſider to what 
ſhe was dooming her innocent grand- 
children ; but ſhe was ſo weak, that my 
emonſtrances produced anger and re-. 
uedſſentment inſtead of conviction and re- 
form. The wild career of folly was 
ontinued, till the arrival of ſummer ex- 
banged the ſcene on which it was aQted; 
and the ſtill patient and enduring huſ- 
and was only the firſt of her ſuite, with 
Aral © the beautiful Mrs. Maynard' 
= appeared 
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appeared at a ſummer reſort, where 
health is the pretence for colleQing 


numbers who continue with very little 


variation the ſame life they have led in 

London during the vinter. 
It may appear ſtrange that a man of 
my then age, for you recollect hoy 
young I married, ſince which ſcarce 
four years had paſſed, ſhould: not have 
been drawn into the vortex, while he 
tried to ſnatch from it his murdered 
happineſs. But ſo cruelly had the fatal 
change in my wife's. temper and man- 
ners lacerated my heart, that!] felt a de- 
gree of abhorrence toward eyery one 
who had contributed to it; and though 
I ſometimes conſtrained myſelf to ap- 
pear at my table with calmneſs, my re- 
ſolution carried me no farther ; while 1 
have more than once accidentally caught 
from the men with whom that table was 
ſurrounded, half and bye words uttered 
to each other, which I doubted not were 
terms of. ridicule. I was repreſented as 
moroſe, 
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moroſe, covetous, jealous, and weak ; 
and I perceived that, more and more 
eſtranged from her duty and from me, 
my wife conſidered me rather as her 
jailor than her huſband. My ſiſter, the 
lame whom you knew, and to whom 
Henrietta owes her education, at that 
time returned from the Continent, where 
her health and her inclination often in- 
duced her to reſide for two or three 
years, She was a woman of ſenſe and 
ſpirit, and could not imagine how. it 
was that I poſſeſſed ſo little of either, as 
to ſubmit to the difcreditable if not dil- 
honourable conduct of a woman, who 
was ſhe thought bound to ſhew me both 


gratitude and affection. She undertook 8 


to talk to ber; but the effect of her re- 
monſtrance was as J foreſaw it would 
be. My wife heard her with impatience, 
and anſwered her with aſperity. The 
conſequence was, that my fiſter re- 
nounced me and my houſe for ever; 
and I was thus deprived of the only 

| | 1 friend 


not my children been moſt dear to me, 1 
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friend I had left, to whom I could ſpeak 
of the miſery of my heart. Had I not 
ſtill loved my unhappy Fanny, and had 


could have thrown her off for ever, In 
though I believed her perſonal fidelity N c. 
was yet without a ſtain. But whenever tu 
I thought of ſeparating the mother from ne 
the children, though ſhe ſeemed to have 

forgotten ſhe was their mother, I trem- I vl 
bled leſt I ſhould be deſtroying for everſſ me 
the fabric of happineſs with which I had th; 
ſo delighted my eyes and flattered my co 
imagination, and which I fondly hoped} wh 
was yet to be repaired. For a littleſſ tha 
while longer, therefore, I reſiſted the ſharyſ] par 
reproaches and exhortations of my ſiſteri feli 
who, though ſhe no longer ſaw, olfteiſ bec 
wrote to me, I checked the natural im of 
petuoſity of my temper, which, howevel 
patient it may hitherto have appearec 
to you, is by no means unlike that diſ 
poſition uſually and with juſtice attri 


und 


buted o Weſt Indians; and I tried onchim 
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more what effect the friendly yet forcible 
t  remonſtrance of the father and the huſ- 
d band would have on a heart which, 
I beating in ſo lovely a boſom, I could 
r, not, I would not, yet believe was be- 
ty] come callous to the ſacred claims of na- 
er ture towarde my infants, and of tender- 
om neſs and gratitude towards their father. 
e It is uſeleſs now to conjeQure 
whether the repetition of this experi- 
verſ ment would have ſucceeded ; for juſt at 
nad that time an event took place which 
my confiderably changed the ground on 
ped which it was made. The huſband of 
ittle that ſiſter of my wife's, ſince whoſe ap- 
nary parently affluent marriage my ſcheme of 
ſter ſelicity had been deſtroyed, ſuddenly 
pfien became inſolvent. The ſuperſtructure 
| 1m of his dazzling fortune, raiſed on a frail 
eveſſand faithleſs foundation, ſunk at once. 
2arcQTo avoid prolixity, ſuffice it to ſay, that 
t dilhis ſchemes, which perhaps only himſelf 
attriſ underſtood, were calculated either to raiſe 
| onehim to princely proſperity, or plunge 
mor WEE | him 
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him into the loweſt abyſs of ruin; while 
his giddy thoughtleſs wife, who never 
dreamed that ſhe was ſporting over a 
ſmooth and glittering ſurface, which a 
breath might diſſolve beneath her, was 
ſo ſuddenly ſtruck with the cruel re- 
verſe, that ſhe fell into a ſtate of mind 
more deplorable than even phrenſy itſelf. 
Within a few days her huſband was in 
priſon ; and her children, whom ſhe had 
ſent at a very early age to ſchool, that 
ſhe might avoid the trouble of taking care 
of them at home, were condudted by the 
reſpective maſters and governeſſes back 
to a houſe of which the Sheriff's offi- 
cers were now in poſſeſſion; and which 
all the ſervants had forſaken, each tak- 
ing the firſt thing of value they could 
appyopriate, as the only chance' they 
had of obtaining any remuneration for 
their ſervices. 


it was to me that the unhappy family 

turned their eyes for ſuccour. My wife, 

in all the anguiſh of repentance, hum- 
bled 
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bled herſelf at my feet. Her mother 
who had lately been ſupported in afflu- 
ence very much above her former con- 
dition of life by her now undone ſon-in- 
law, ſunk, like other feeble minds, under 
this ſhock to her vanity and ambition; 
while the unhappy man himſelf con- 
jured me from his priſon to ſhelter his 
unhappy children, and to viſit though he 
could not aſk me to relieve him. 

<<, Even the bittereſt enemy ſupplicat- 
ing for mercy can diſarm a generous 
mind of every defire of vengeance, 
The unfortunate people who thus threw 
themſelves on my compaſſion, I had 
long been accuſtomed to conſider as 
thoſe who had occaſioned all my unhap- 
pineſs; but I now ſaw them rendered 
wretched themſelves by the condu@ 
that had occaſioned my wretchedneſs ; 
they had been even more their ow 
enemies than mine. I filently forgave 
their errors, and actively engaged in the 
buſineſs of relieving their misfortunes, 

. . K No 
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Notwithſtanding the expences which my 
wife's late conduct had brought upon 
me, my fortune had rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed ; for, though I had for ſome 
years lived beyond my income, the mo- 
ney thus ſunk had been very lately more 
than replaced by the legacy of a bro- 
ther of my mother, who, dying in this 
iſland, where he had conceived an un- 
conquerable averſion from my elder bro- 
ther, left me not only an eſtate as. large 


as that I before poſſeſſed, but a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money in the Engliſh 
funds, with plate, jewels, and other per- 
ſonals to a great amount. I thought 
therefore J could, without injury to my 
two children, engage in an undertaking 


which 1 believed would not only be inf 


itſelf meritorious, but, by reſtoring me 
to the affegtion of my till adored 
Fanny, be the means of giving me back 
the happineſs I had loſt. I need not 


enter into the particulars of my pro- . 


ceedings for this purpole. In about 
3 two 
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wo months Mr. Halwyn was releaſed 
from his confinement. A compoſition 
was made with his creditors. He was 
permitted, as I was become his guaran- 
tee, to purſue thoſe branches of com- 
- © merce in which he had ventured too far, 
but which might now by perſeverance 
5 Wl repay the hazard and even the loſs he 
- © had incurred. I inherited from my un- 
cle an houſe and well-conditioned eſtate 
3e in Dorſetſhire. Thither I now pro- 
n- poled to retire with my family, as well as 
ih that 1 had taken under my proteQion. 
er- There was ample room for both, and the 
gut ¶ mother and ſiſter of my wife, the latter of 
my | whom was now in a ſtate that might be 
ing called a ſlow convaleſcence from melan- 
in choly madneſs, the huſband of that 
me fiſter, and her children, were aſſembled. 
red Though this increaſe of my eſtabliſhment 
ackF[deſtroyed all my hopes of domeſtic tran- 
notquillity which I had fondly flattered my- 
pro-Aſelf I ſhould regain, if my wife could re- 
boutſſolve to live for me and her children, and 
two 
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once more taſte the ſimple deights of na- 


ture, I ſubmitted without a murmur to 
poſtponea plan of life ſtill dear to my ima- 
gination, believing it was only poſtponed; 


| and that when the affairs of her brother- 


in-law were ſettled, which my purſe 
and my time were inceſſantly occupied 
to complete—his family being re-eſta- 
bliſhed in their home, my friendſhip 
towards them would ſo operate on my 
wife, that 1 ſhould have noting to wiſh 
in my on. 

„There was a great number of gen- 
tlemen's families in the neighbourhood, 
particularly of Weſt Indians, who of 
courſe thought ſuch an acceſſion to 
their ſociety ſhould be aſſiduoully cul- 
tivated; but my wife, who now appeared 
to have no pleaſure but mine, left it 
wholly to me either to encourage or de- 
cline their advances. I candidly told them, 
my purpoſe was tolive very much retired, 
but yet not wholly to avoid an. inter- 
courſe of occaſional civility, Mrs: Hal- 

wvN 
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wyn was the only one of the family who, 
when theſe parties aſſembled at my 
houſe, never appeared. Mortified pride 
js oftener than is generally believed the 
ſource of mental derangement ; and as 
no human being had ever been more 
oltentatiouſly elevated with her fituation 
during the ſhort courſe of her proſperity, 
ſo none had ever felt more poignantly . 
the reverſe in fortune. Her vain and 
weak mind could not bear the ſuperiority 
of that man who had reſcued her and her 
family from deſtruction; and 1 believe, 
in the morbid malignity of her ſpirit, 
ſhe hated me more for my kindneſs than 
ſhe would have done had I left them all 
to their deſtiny, Confined, however, to 
her own apartments, I ſeldom ſaw her; 
her huſband too was now very frequently 
abſent on his affairs, of which I received 
from time to time the moſt flattering 
accounts; and as to the old lady my mo- 
ther-in-law, ſhe had in a great degree 
regained her ſpirits. She was.once more 

Lo © con 
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confidered as a perſon of conſequence; 

her advice was aſked, her opinions at- 
tended to, and ſhe not unfrequently en- 
joyed the delights of a rubber or a 
pool with ſome other dowagers of the 
neighbourhood, and the rector of the 
pariſh. My whole houſehold therefore 
were apparently content through the 
winter months, which I had feared would 
prove rather a ſevere trial to thoſe who 
had ſo lately lived among the moſt dil. 
ſipated ſcenes of the metropolis. My 
wife, if not gay, was tranquil, and the 
gratitude ſhe ſeemed to feel for what I 
had done for her family, had I hoped 
and believed awakened all her former 


aftetion. A calamity, however, of an- 
other deſcription then thoſe I had hi- 


therto ſuffered under overtook me. My 
lovely little girl, now in her ſeventh 
year, became ill of a fever. She reco- 
vered from the acute diſeaſe, but fell 
into a decline, I hurried with her and 


her mother to the Weſt of England; 


and 
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and from thence to thole parts of Wales, 
celebrated for the reſtoration of con- 
ſumptive patients; but my anxiety, my 
endeavours, my ſleepleſs nights and days 
of ſtifled agony—all were vain. My 
little angel expired in my arms; and de- 
teſting my exiſtenee after a misfortune 
which J believed it impoſſible to ſurvive, 
I felt as if whoever did not lament her 
as I did injured me. Her mother was 
alfecked, but I thought not affected 
enough by an incident which deſtroyed 
the moſl flattering object of thoſe viſions 
of future delight which I had ſtill in- 
dulged. Mrs. Maynard did certainly, 
however, appear deeply, dejected; and 


| when we returned together to my Dor- 
I ictſhire houſe, her mother, who had re- 
mained there, pretended to dread the 


conſequences of her ſorrow, reproached 
me for encouraging it; and heſitated not 
to ſay, that, inſtead of ſuffering her to 


{dwell on this uſeleſs regret, and deſtroy 
; | for the loſs of ſuch a child (that I 
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remembered was her expreſſion), 
ought to promote her going into com- 
pany, and uſe every means that my for- 
tune put in my power to recover the 
ſpirits and preſerve the beauty of my 
wife; a ſubje& on which the old lady 
always dwelt with particular compla- 
cency. I affected not to underſtand, 
though I could not be ignorant what 
this meant. It was to pave the way 
for a propoſal of going to Bath, for 
which the autumnal ſeaſon was now ap- 
proaching. I determined to be miſer- 
able at home; and the good lady, who 
could not yet diſpenſe with, though ſhe 
could forget my e was obliged to 
ſubmit. 

0 Juſt at this point of time Mr. Hal- 
wyn returned in great ſpirits from a 
long reſidence in London and other 
places where his buſineſs lay. He had af 
recovered, he told us, very capital th. 

| ſums of money, which he had conſidered | de 
as deſperate, His aſſignees were con- Tl 
| vinced 
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vinced that, by their giving him a little 


more time, he ſhould not only be able to 
pay to all his creditors the utmoſt of their 
demands, but be reſtored io an high 
degree of affluence. I was glad of his 
good fortune, but my heart till ſuffer- 
ing the pain of paternal regret, was in- 
capable of any pleaſure, and I liſtened. 
(though attentively) coldly to the minute 
account he ſeemed fond of giving me of 
the various means by which his affairs 


were to be retrieved. His other audi- 


tors were leſs torpid, and the elderly 


lady in particular was never weary of 


hearing the praiſes of his brother—a. 
young man whom he had taken into + 
ſhare of his buſineſs in the height of his 
proſperous fortune, and who, on the firſt 


apprehenſion of its decline, had gone to. 


America, 'to Liſbon, Barcelona, and. 
afterwards to France, in hopes of ſaving 
the houſe by colleding many of its 
debts before its diſtrefles were known. 
The aQtivity and ſpirit, the knowledge 
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and perſeverance of this young adven- 


turer were the theme of Mr. Halwyn's 
panegyric; yet from time to time he art- 
fully introduced his obligations to me, 
without whoſe generous aſſiſtance, he 


ſaid, all his brother's exertions and his 


own would have been fruitleſs. This 
young man was ſoon to'go again to the 


Continent, to put the finiſhing hand to 


arrangements ſo fortunately begun. I 
found it was expected of me to invite 
him down on a viſit to his brother, by 


whoſe account any one would have 


imagined that he equalled at leaſt © the 
admirable Crichton.“ I was ill diſpoſed 
for any additional ſociety ; but, unwil- 


ling to appear unaccommodating and 


moroſe, and not to do every thing where 
J had done ſo much, the invitation was 
given, and my accompliſhed viſitor ar- 
rived. 

His perſon was undoubtedly a very 
fine one ; his manners ſuch as evinced 
how much an active mind may acquire 
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by viſiting different countries. The 


.elder brother, with great affeQation of 
knowledge and taſte, was, it was eaſy to 


ſee; a mere mercantile ſpeculator ; but 
Mr. Frederic Halwyn had ſo much of the 
man of faſhion, that it was hard to con- 
ceive he had been brought up amid the 
dull routine of a compting-houſe. He 
ſeemed to be deeply impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of the obligations his brother owed 
to me; while to the ladies of the family, 
his politeneſs, the eaſy: gaiety of his con- 
verſation,- could not fail to recommend 
him. He was occaſionally with us for 
about ſix weeks. At the end of that time 
I conſented; to accompany him and his 
brother to London for the purpoſe of 
farther ſettling the affairs of the latter, 
who was now able to repay ſome part of 
the advance I had made for him; and, 
that I might complete the good work I 
had begun, I met the parties Who ex- 
peaed my receipt for this money, (about 


four thouſand pounds,) prepared with a 


K 6 deed: 
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deed by which I preſented this ſum to 
the wife and children of my creditor, on 
condition of its being ſettled to them; 
and I gave him at the ſame time a full 


_ diſcharge for the reſt. I will not repeat 


the acknowledgements made by Mr. 
Halwyn, nor the praiſes I received from 
the perlons intereſted who were preſent. 
It was not to obtain thoſe eulogiums I 
had afted. I obſerved ſomething ſin- 
gular, however, in the manner of Fre- 


deric Halwyn; who, contrary to his 


uſual manner, was confuſed and diſcon- 


certed, and haſtened from the place of 
meeting before the buſineſs was entirely 
finiſhed, on pretence of an engagement 
with a military friend, who was on the 


point of embarking for India. I had 
ſome affairs relative to my Jamaica pro- 
perty to ſeitle, which kept me three days 
in town. I then ſet out for Dorſetſhire, 
and was ſenſible of the only ſatisfaction 
I had felt ſince I loſt my daughter, when 
I anticipated the pleaſure my wife would 

| 2ͤ feel 


tended by one ſervant. 


when ſhe was bent on à rubber 
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feel in hearing what I had done for her 
ſiſter and her ſiſter's children. I had 
made the journey on horſeback, at- 
It was late in 
the evening when I approached my 
houſe, which was fituated on high 
ground, and I looked for the lights, 


which, as it was now the month of July, 


| were almoſt always to be ſeen from the 


bow window of a muſic room, where my 
Fanny uſually paſſed the evenings; but 
no light appeared either there or from 
any other part of the houſe, As my re- 
turn was expected, though I had not 
named the exact day, I was rather ſur- 

priſed that my wife ſhould be out, which, 


| however, I concluded, was the caſe, and: 


I knew it was not always eaſy for her to 
reſiſt the importunity of her mother 

It was 

no ſmall part of the ſatisfaction in which 
I indulged myſelf, to think, that in con- 
ſequence of the arrangements to which 
I had ſo largely anne I ſhould 


become 
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become maſter. of my own houſe, which 
I never felt myſelf to be while this lady 
made it her reſidence. I was now at the 
gate which opened into the court-yard 
of my houſe. A man was ſtanding there 
who I ſoon faw was an old..coachman; 
who had-lived with me ever ſince I mar- 
ried. 1 ſpoke eagerly to him: © Well; 
Hugh, how is your miſtreſs? how is 


every body at home? The man open- 
ed the gate in ſilence. I. repeated my 


queſtion: Is your lady well ?—is ſhe 
at home ?”—© My lady—Sir—” ſaid 
he, is—I—thought, Sir—My lady —” 
J was firuck with aſtoniſhment and ter- 
ror, and throwing myſelf off my horſe, 


[ demanded impatiently what was the 
matter, and where was my wife? «© My 


miſtreſs, Sir, is gone from- home, - has 


been gone theſe two days. “ Gone!” 


exclaimed I; © how gone? what is it 
you mean?“ 

« My dear maſter,” ſaid thi poor oa 
low, © I waited here to ſee you before 


* ; you 
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you went into the houſe. My lady has 
left it, not meaning, I fear, to return.”? 
— Not return ?—And her mother is 
ſhe with her ?*—<© The old lady went 
yeſterday, Sir, ſaying ſhe could not bear 
to ſee your honour after what had hap- 

pened.“ 
found myſelf become ziddy, and 
leaning: on my ſervant, endeavoured to 
recover recollection and fortitude : but 
the one deſtroyed the other. My 
ſon!” cried I, © my boy! where is he?“ 
— Withjn, Sir, with his tutor,“ was 
the anſwer. And my wife is gone, 
you ſay, not to return! I do not under- 
ſtand what it means Gone! for what 
purpole ?—with whom gone?“ ered, 
Ah, Sir!” ſaid the honeſt man, * it 
is not for ſervants to give their opinion 
on ſuch matters. It is not for us to ſee 
more than our betters like we ſhould; 
but indeed there is hardly one of us who 
did not gueſs at the ſame perſon as being 
he who has enticed my lady. It is no 
| ſudden 
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ſudden thing I fear, though to be ſure 
1 nobody dared to think of ſuch a no- 
i 1 
| «© What is it you mend, e 7 Tell 
me plainly and at once.“ : 
Why, then, Sir, it is that Mr. Fre- 
deric Halwyn my lady has gone off 
with. Come, dear Sir, let me lead you 
into the houſe. God forgive us, that any 
body alive could be ſo ungrateful! Sir 
—Sir—recover yourſelf— Let me call 
the tutor, and my young maſter. The 
ſight of him will be a comfort to you.” 
„ Stir not on your life,“ cried I, © to 
oh call any one. Go round, and open the 
door of the library, next the garden. 
Bring me candles thither, and let me 
not ſee any _ ſervant. As for my 


poor boy !- | 
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„ My voice failed me; and the wor- | 
Ui. thy-hearted fellow, trembling, entreated , 
1 me to let him ſtay to help me into the. || | 
houſe; but I fiercely bade him obey me; | | 
and haſtened, with hurried ſteps, and in \ 

a tate 


— 
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| a ſtate of mind I cannot now think of 


without terror, to my library, where 1 


threw myſelf into a chair breathleſs and 


almoſt ſenſeleſs. Hugh followed me 
with a candle, and two letters which he 
put on the table in filence. I thought 1 
heard the voice of my ſon. I ſtarted 
up, bade the man leave me, and locked 
the door. 

« Who can deſcribe 3 or analyſe 
the mingled emotions of a ſoul agonized 


like mine? My mind ſeemed to have 


been at once brutalized. It was not 


blood, but vitriol and fire that I thought 


circulated in my veins. I could at that 


moment have committed any att of de- | 


ſperation, on myſelf, on my innocent 
child, or even the firſt being that came in 
my way; but no weapon was at hand, 
for Hugh, in his honeſt zeal, had thrown 
my ſword (which hung near the chimney) 
out of the window before I entered the 
room; and the piſtols, over the fire. place 
were not charged. I know not whether, 


if 


** 
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if J had: been in my drefſing-room, the 
razor or the knife with which I cut my 
nails, would not have ferved for the in- 
ſtruments of vengeance againſt myſelf. 
„ groaned aloud; I ſhrieked; I 
 _ threw myſelf on the floor, and beat my 
| head againſt it, till the blood guſhed 
from my noſe, and, half ſtunned, I lay 
breathleſs, and with diminiſhed ſenſation. 
There was a noiſe without: it was like 
perſons whiſpering. I aroſe, with a | 
confuſed idea that I ought to. ſacrifice 
the firſt perſon who dared to intrude 
bj upon me. A voice which I knew to be || : 
that of Mr. Warley, my boy's tutor, || 1 
then entreated me to open the door. All || r 
this while I had graſped in my con- Ih 
vulſed hands the two letters; one of lc 
| which I knew was from my wife, and W 
1 one from her mother. © Sir,” faid the ie 
voice which now addreſſed me, let me | r« 
beg of you to open the door. It is your h. 
ſon, who, by me, implores you.'—* My. || n 
_ fon!”. cried I, © my ſon II have no || be 
| ſon! 
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fon!—Leave me all of you, or what I 
ſhall do may be dreadful. Mr. Warley, 


take care of your own ſafety.” The 


whiſpering was then renewed for a mo- 
ment, while Iplaced myſelf near the door, 
determined to revenge the intruſion on 
the firſt perſon who dared to enter, But 
the lock was ſuddenly forced; and my 
ſteward, aſſiſted by Mr. Warley and all my 
men ſervants, made me almoſt inſtantly 
their priſoner, What followed was all rave 
ing and phrenſy. I was, in truth, in a con- 
dition of mind that made the coercion 
now uſed abſolutely neceſſary, to pre- 
vent my doing ſome injury to others or 
myſelf. A medical friend, for whom I + 
had a great eſteem, directed theſe pro- 
ceedings, and his was the firſt voice to 
which I could be prevailed upon to lil= . 
ten. Yet his arguments J ſhould have 
rejected with abhorrence and contempt, 


had they been like thoſe which are ge- 


nerally uſed by the conſolers of the un- 


happy. He preached none of that cold- 


blooded | 
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| blooded optimiſm, to which the hypo- 
crites who recommend it to others know 


their own hearts refuſe to aecede. On 


the contrary, he allowed that my mis- 


fortune was the greateſt and moſt in- 
{upportable that a manly ſpirit could be 
called upon to endure. Yet he bade 
me look at the calamities under which 
every one groaned more or leſs; not to 
conſole myſelf by comparing my caſe 
with that of others, but that I might 


learn to ſubmit to the common lot of 


humanity, in which evil does moſt un- 


doubtedly predominate, from the cradle 


to the grave. Half the miſeries we 
endure,” ſaid he, © we owe to our wild 


ſchemes of happineſs, our romantic ideas 


of perfection. You married the woman 
whoſe fidelity and ingratitude now de- 
prive you of your reaſon, at a time of 
life when, if you had thought any other 


qualification but thoſe of perſon neceſ- 


ſary, you were no judge whether they 
exiſted or no. Eminent beauty in yet 
early 
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early youth ; with mild manners and ap- 


parent good nature, at a time when ſhe 
was the idol of a mother who never con- 
tradicted her; a few trifling acquire- 
ments which neither improved her heart 
nor her underſtanding ; all this you ſaw 
ſhe poſſeſſed : and certainly few men of 
your age would have thought of inquir- 
ing for more, 1 believe, my friend, it 


is a melancholy truth, that women have 


no character at all; and what is called 
their education gives none: it only helps 
to obliterate any diſtinguiſhing traits of 
original diſpoſition which here and there 
may riſe by chance into higher ſtyles of 
character. We ſet out with ſaying that 
women muſt do ſo and ſo, and think ſo 


and fo, as their grandmother and mo- 


thers thought before them. If any of 


them venture even to look as if they 
had any will of their own, or ſuppoſed 
themſelves capable of reaſoning, how 
immediately are they marked as ſome- 
thing monſtrous, abſurd, and. out of 
| _ the 
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the courſe of nature ? while the moſt 
inſipid moppet that ever looked in a 
glaſs is preferred to one of thoſe reaſon- 
ing damſels, eſpecially by empty and ſu- 
perficial young men ; who, ſuch as the 
majority of them are, two-thirds of the 
younger women, deſire only to pleaſe. 
What then are we to expe from wo- | \ 
-men, who, flattered into angels 1 in their | 
youth, forget that age will come; and / 
ſickneſs, perhaps, even ſooner than time I 
blaſt the perfeQions on which all their J) 
vanity 1s founded ? With this incenſe, © 
my friend, your unhappy wife had been J 
| fed, till it became impoſſible for her to 4% 
1 live without it. Your tenderneſs and 486 
| affettion were not enough for her, when Ide 
you ceaſed to tell her ſhe was more [a 
than human. As long as ſhe was ſuf- i 
fered, as during your gay life in London, fei 
to hear it from five hundred fools every Per 
year, ſhe was in {ſome degree content; o. 
but, reduced by a reſidence 1 in the coun he 
try to dwindle into a mere mortal wo- Fe: 
man, 
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man, a mother and a wife, ſhe hungered 
and thirſted for the delectable and high- 
ſeaſoned admiration, by which alone ſhe 
had contrived to keep herſelf in good 
humour with herſelf ; and the firſt man 
ſhe ſaw whole taſte and elegance quali- 
fed him in her opinion to gratify her 
vanity, eaſily taught ber to forget her 
honour, her huſband, and her children. 
And will you, my friend, give up your 
reaſon; and abandon your child and 
your friends for ſuch a woman? Shake 
off this unmanly, this degrading weak- 
neſs. Shew her that you can live with- 
out her; and do not, I beſeech you, for- 
get your duties, becaule ſhe never un- 
derſtood hers. As to the wretch who 
has repaid your unexampled friendſhip 
with the blackeſt ingratitude, I am con- 
vinced he will give you no opportunity 
perſonally puniſhing him. The lady, 
you ſee, ſays, in her letter, that as nei- 
her of them can ever behold you more, 


wo- hey have taken ſuch means of conceal- 


man, 


ment 
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ment as will make it impoſſible for you 
ever to meet them, Tear her then from 
your heart for ever. The ſtruggle will 
be dreadful, but ſurely infinitely prefer- 
able to the long lingering miſery of con- 
tending with inſulted affection; of being 
conſidered as the poor-ſpirited dupe of 
ſuch.a woman.“ I liſtened to the argu- 
ments of my friend with the attention his 
underſtanding as well as his regard for 
me deſerved. I learned to bluſh for the 
weakneſs I had ſhewn, and reſumed, at 
leaſt apparently, a degree of tranquillity; 
but my heart was irrecoverably wound- 


ed. My temper was changed; I had 


no longer pleaſure in any of my former 
purſuits. I ſhunned ſociety, and ſhut 
myſelf for whole weeks, and even 
months, among my books. Even the 
education of my poor boy, which I uſed 
to ſuperintend myſelf, and which had 
once been my firſt gratification, I now 
had no courage to attend to. For 
what,” ſaid I, am I teaching him the 


clegancies 
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clegancies of literature and the refine- 
ments of art? To quicken his ſenſi- 
bility, to inflame his paſſions, to ſet high 
his taſte for perfection, all perhaps to 
prepare for him the ſad certainty of ſuf- 
fering ſuch as mine ; all, that he may be 
more completely and ſyſtematically 
wretched. Sometimes, though I doted 
on my ſon, I was unable to ſtay with 
him, and wandered about from place to 
place where 1 was not known, or hid 
myſelf among the crowds of London, 
as the place where I might with the leaſt 
interruption indulge the anguiſh which 
time itſelf ſeemed incapable of healing. 
Meanwhile, however, I took the means 
my lawyers preſcribed to me, to obtain 
a divorce. The firſt ſteps towards it 
were attended with conſiderable diffi- 
tulties, for the unhappy woman and her 
paramour were abroad; where, after 
eighteen or twenty months, he had left 
her, promiling however to return, and 
had gone to America, on one of thoſe 
Vol, 11. L commer- 
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commercial ſpeculations in which he was 


ſtill engaged. Mrs. Frederic Halwyn,. 
| for ſhe had taken the name of her ſeducer, 


had then, (as thoſe my lawyers employed 


to inquire, informed us) ſtruggled for ſome 


time with the inconveniences of narrow 
circumſtances, and a doubtful character 
in a foreign country, ſill expecting the 
return of her lover, till neceſſity com- 
pelled her to throw herſelf on the com- 
paſſion of her mother, who very reluc- 
tantly received her, though to the folly 
of that weak and worthleſs woman the 
errors of her daughter may juſtly.be im- 
puted. The lawyers now proceeded to 
obtain a divorce for me, which, as it 


met with no oppoſition, was decided, 


about two years and a half after our firl 
ſeparation; and as I had taken Fanny 
without any fortune, ſhe was reduced to 


a very deſtitute ſtate, and became wholly}. 
dependent on her mother and her ſiſter, X 


This I never intended; and as ſoon a: 
the neceſſary forms could be gong 
through 
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dirough; I preſented to Miſs Frances 
Berrington, for ſhe was now to bear 
her maiden name, a thouſand pounds 
for her immediate occaſions, and a ſettle- 
ment of four hundred a year during her 
life. She wrote to thank me; but I 
would not open her letter: fhe im- 
plored me to ſee her only for five mi- 
nutes, in preſence of any perſons I would 
name; but worlds would not have 
bribed me at that time to have heard the 
ſound of her ſyren voice, orto have look- 
ed once at that countenance ſo long the 
book of fate to me ; and fearful leſt ſhe 
hould attempt to procure an interview 
by ſtratagem, I ſet out with my ſon and 


his tutor on a journey to Scotland, not 


with any hope of forgetting my wretch- 
edneſs, yet determined for his ſake, who 
was now in his eleventh year, to endure 
it more like a man than I had hitherto 
done. IA | 

« On him, for he was all I had left in 
Ine world, my attention became more 

L 2 and 
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and more fixed. I ſtudied inceſſantly 
how to ſecure for his future life that 
happineſs which was for ever to be de- 
nied to my own. His perſon had even 
more beauty than is to be wiſhed for in a 
boy: he was theexatt image of his mother, 
and his temper was likely I feared to 
. reſemble hers. He had the ſame inde. 
cifion, the ſame facility of being go- 
verned by any one who ſhould acquire an 
aſcendancy over him, and, I feared, 
would have all her faults of perſonal 
vanity ; and with ſuch a fortune as he 
would poſleſs, I dreaded the conſe- 
quences- of this diſpoſition, After a 
long debate JI could not determine to 
ſend him to a public ſchool ; yet I be- 
gan to ſee that the wandering and unſet- 
tled life I led, was, notwithſtanding his 
tutor was a very attentive and proper 
perſon, inimical to that perſevering ap- 
plication to which I knew ſuch a diſpo- 
ſition ought to be habituated. Juſt 
as theſe difticulues preſſed the moſt for- 

cibly 
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cibly on my mind, I was at Buxton; 
where, on my way from the north, 1 

ſtopped to paſs a fortnight. There 1 
became acquainted with a family of the 

name of Hamilton, It conſiſted of a 
father and three daughters, of which the 
eldeſt was about ſeven-and-twenty, the 
next younger by many years, and the 
third yet a child, Mr. Hamilton, who 

was one: of the many branches of the 
noble family of that name, was a ſcholar, 
and had ſeen a great deal of the world, 
having reſided many years abroad in a 
public capacity. His converfation was 
particularly agreeable to me; for, though 
he had acquired rather too much of the 


formality that is attached to the diplo- 


matic charaQer, his knowledge was ex- 
tenſive, and his mind well cultivated, 
while I could not but admire the man- 
ner in which he lived with his family, 
and their affection for him. The eldeſt, 
who was an accompliſhed woman, poſe 
leſſed all his confidence, and he often 

L 3- „ 
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told me, that her judgment was always 


his guide in caſes where he doubted his 
own. Her underſtanding did indeed 
appear to be of a ſuperior rank, and 
her management of her father's family, 
as well as her attention to the education 
of her younger ſiſters, though it was 
done without parade, ſeemed ſo much 
what it ought to be, that no one who 


obſeryed it could fail to be prejudiced 


in her favour, Her.perſon was not ſtrik- 
ingly handſome; but it was far from 
being diſagreeable. Her face was rather 
agreeable than beautiful ; but her large 
dark eyes gave it a character of intelli- 
gence, which accorded with the under. 
ſtanding ſhe ſeemed to poſſeſs. Ever to 
love. again as I had loved was impoſſible; 


but I inſenßbly found reaſons for pro- 


longing my ſtay at Buxton, and began 
to conſider Miſs Hamilton as one who 
might again attach me to a home, and 
be the beſt coadjutor I could find in 
the education of my fon. I ſtudied he 
1 | | carefully 
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carefully, and, I thought, with impar- 
tial eyes. All to whom I ſpoke of 
her were unanimous in her praiſe, and 
the fondneſs ſhe expreſſed for my boy 
would have made a leſs elegant woman 
agreeable in my eyes, My tory, and 
the deep anguiſh which ſtill preyed on 
my heart when I thought (and J could 


not ceaſe to think) of his mother, were 


well known to Mr, Hamilton, and I 
knew his daughter had heard it from 
him. But ſhe ſeemed to feel for me a 
degree of pity which ſoothed my imagi- 
nation. I liked her more and more; 


and at length, after an acquaintance of 


about two months, I offered myſelf, and 
was accepted. Two months more inter- 
vened before the ſettlements and other 
neceſſary preparations. were ready, and 
during all that time I found, in the ap- 
parent temper, manners, and conduct of 
Miſs Hamilton, every reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the choice I had made. Since 
the fatal day when the cruel flight of my 


L4 unhappy 
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unhappy Fanny had rendered my houſe 


in Dorſetſhire odious to me, I never had 


acquired the courage to make it my 


abode, and now it was not without a 
very painful effort that I determined 
to carry thither her ſucceſſor. But, 
_ conſcious of my own weaknels, and to 


remove as much as was poſſible objects 


that might nouriſh it, I had many alter- 


ations made in the houſe, and entirely 


new furniſhed it, as if in compliment to 
its future miſtreſs. Thither it was her 
viſh to go in the ſpring which ſucceeded 
our marriage; and [| re-viſited with an- 
other than Fanny a place where her 


image more than at any other reſidence 


was perpetually preſent to me, while the 
very great and increaſing reſemblance 
her ſon bore to her, gave me, in deſpite 
of reaſon, ſenſations of ſuch mingled 
pleaſure and anguiſh as J ſhould vainly 
attempt to deſcribe. | 
1 had, however, a great eſteem and 
even affeftion for my now wife. She 
| acquitted 
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acquitted herſelf of every duty ſhe had 
undertaken, with an exaQtitude which left 
me nothing in reaſon to wiſh, Yet 1 
vas, after eighteen or twenty months had 
elapſed, inſenſibly fatigued by a ſort of 
minute attention to economy, which I 

thought often took up time that might have 
been much more rationally and indeed 
nſefully employed. Inſtead of culti- 
rating talents for literature and conver- 
ation, which J bad fancied were of the 
firſt rate, ſhe fat whole mornings with a 
pen in her hand reckoning the pence 
ad even halfpence that had been ex- 
pended during the week; and in the 
bouſehold affairs, as well as in all that 
related! to her perſonal expences and 
hoſe of my ſon, there was a ſuperfluous 
and teaſing attention to triftes, that I 
ometimes found exceſſively tirelome— 
nd I knew it was wholly unneceſſary. 
Immediately on her arrival at the Dor- 
(hire Houſe all the old ſervants had 
een diſcharged, without even excepting 
L5 my 
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my faithful Hugh, who (he being now an 
old man, ) I penſioned as well as one or 


two others, and they {till lived in the 


villages near us, of which they were na- 

tives. My wife ſoon took occaſion to 

forbid their ever coming to the houſe; 

and when I ventured gently to remon- 

' irate, ſhe told me, that after the diſor. !] 
ders that had occurred in my family} | 
while theſe people lived with me, ſhe was} r 
aſtoniſhed how I could wiſh to encou- it 
rage them about me ; but, as ſhe ſhould] n 
conduct my houſe in a very differen fo 
manner ſhe hoped, in every reſpet, from ye 
that in which it was then managed, I th: 
| muſt permit her to inſiſt on keeping al 
ſuch perſons at a diſtance. Yet it wa 


from theſe people that, by means of he tim 
favourite maid; ſhe contrived to gathe ma. 
anecdotes of the paſt, which ſhe treaf pan 


ſured up in her mind; and ſometimg rud 
When her good humour, which I foo My 
found was not invincible, forſook he rude 
ſhe brought them forward in the way cile, 
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contraſting her conduct with that of her 

predeceſſor, with a degree of malignity 

which affected me more than I wiſhed 
| to let appear; for I hoped that domeſtic 
BU tranquillity might yet be mine, though I 
felt myſelf every day more and * 
hopeleſs of happineſs. 
© The attention of my wife to my be- 
ly loved boy had never, after her mar- 
all riage, been what I had flattered myſelf 
vl it would-be. I knew how much a wo- 
nd man of ſenſe- and ſpirit can contribute to 
en forming the mind and manners of a 
young man; but if I hinted at my wiſhes 
that ſhe would admit him to be with her 
whenever his tutor or his exerciſe left 
him unoccupied, ſhe reſented it by in- 
timating that I had married her only to 
make her a governeſs, and that no com- 
pany was ſo irkſome as that of a great 
rude boy, who ought to be at ſchool. 
My poor Francis, however, was not | 
rude ; his temper was too mild, too fa- 


cile, and his turn rather for books and 
L 6 drawing 
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drawing than for the volatility and noiſy 
thoughtleſſneſs of his age. But Mrs. 


- George Denbigh was greatly changed in 


her opinion of him fince her marriage; 


and this eſtrangement became more vi- 


ſible, when, in the third year of our 
marriage, ſhe bore a daughter. . From 
| that period ſhe ſeemed to conſider my 
ſon as an uſurper, who would have too 
great a ſhare of the fortune ſhe wiſhed 
wholly to monopolize for this and other 
children ſhe ſuppoſed it likely ſhe ſhould 
have; and, artful as ſhe was, ſhe found 
it impoſſible to diſguiſe her real ſenti- 
ments. My home, whether in London 
or the country, now became every hour 
more and more uneaſy to me. My ſon, 
who was the object deareſt to my heart, 
would ſoon I foreſaw be driven, with his 
tutor, who was an excellent man, to ſome 
leſs unpleaſant reſidence: yet I could not 
bear to part with him; and partly by 
authority and partly by making it her 
own intereſt, I prevented for another 

| twelve- 
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twelvemonth the increaſe towards m 
ſon of conduct that was become intole- 
rable to me. Frank was then fifteen, 
very tall of his age ; yet the beauty of 
his face, and the flenderneſs of his form, 
prevented him from aſſuming a manly 
appearance; but his ſpirit was high, can- 
did, and generous, and his attachment 
to me, his tender ſolicitude to prevent 
my every wiſh, and his total exemption 
from all vice, made him ſo inexpreffibly 


dear to me, that, though he was qualified 


for the Univerſity, and it had been my 
intention to ſend him thither, I could 
not but with extreme reluQance; and 
though Mr. Warley was to accompany 
him, determine for the firſt time to 
ſeparate myſelf from him. 

« It was this increaſing attachment to 


merit which malice itſelf could not deny, 


and the expence which Mrs. George 
Denbigh foreſaw would attend fending 
him to Oxford, that embittered her ſpi- 
rit againſt us both. I concealed it from 

Frank 


PPP 
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Frank as much as I could, and for that 


- Purpoſe went out more than I had ever 


been accuſtomed to do, and took him 
with me. This, however, only made 
matters worſe on my return, and I was 
reproached with having not even natu- 
ral affection for my daughter, now above 


two years old. The mildeſt and moſt 


forbearing temper cannot endure be- 
yond a certain point; and it moſt unfor- 
tunately happened, that at this period 1 
returned with Frank and his tutor from 
an excurſion of a fortnight, and found 
my wife in a very ill humour. Her 
little girl had taken the meaſles in my 
abſence; and though her life was in no 
danger, a humour had fallen into her 
eyes, which her moiher thought was 
likely for ever to dis6gure her. I ex- 


preſſed, what I really felt, ſincere con- 


cern at this circumſtance ; when, inſtead 
of ſuch an anſwer as might have been 
expected, my wife bade me not affect 
what ſhe knew 1 did not feel. My cl uld, 
ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe ſharply, © never poſſeſſed your 
affections ; it is beauty only that engages 
your heart, although it has brought 
upon you nothing but ſhame and diſ- 
grace! My ſon, aſtoniſhed at the man- 
ner in which this was ſpoken, and ſeeing 
how greatly I was ſhocked, mildly en- 
treated her to explain herſelf; when ſhe 
had the unfeminine inhumanity to tell 
him to ſeek it in the diſgraceful hiſtory 
of his mother, now a common proſti- 

tnte in the ſtreets of London! 
© From my poor boy the real circum- 
ſtances that related to his mother had 
been carefully concealed, He imagined 
that ſhe had left me inconlequence of ſome 
Night diſagreement relative to the affair 
of her ſiſter's huſband, and that, having 
been ſeized with a fever in London, ſhe 
had there died before our reconciliation, 
which had occaſioned the deep melancholy 
Thad in the ſucceeding years fallen into. 
This ſtory, impreſſed for ſix years on his 
mind, was never doubted, when the veil 
| | was 
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was thus rudely torn off that had ſo 
carefully concealed from him the diſ- 
graceful reality, more diſgraceful indeed 
than I was myſelf aware of: for I had 
now for many years abſtained from in- 
quiring after that unhappy woman, whoſe 
annuity my ſteward OP: 2G every 
quarter. 

« Francis, with an en 1 ſhall 
never forget, turned towards me. His 
ſpeaking eyes demanded an inſtant ex- 
planation. I feared he would have 
fallen at my feet; and claſping him in 


my arms, I bade him bear like a man an 


inſult which ſhould never be repeated; 
then, unable wholly to refrain from ex- 
prefling the indignation I felt, I ſpoke 
to Mrs. Denbigh with more paſſionate 
feverity than ever J had uſed towards 
her before; and haſtened with my fon 
from a ſcene of provocation to which 1 
determined at that moment never again 
to expoſe him, whatever. my now hate- 
Tul bonds might bind me to endure. I 


imme - 
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immediately ordered my poſt-chaiſe, and 
with my fon, his tutor, and our own ſer- 
vants, ſet out for London; giving my 
boy no- time to hear the truth which at 
that moment I had not reſolution to tell 
him. At the firſt poſt town, however, 
another chaile was ordered for Mr, War- 
ley ; and then, my poor Francis and 
J travelled together, and I related to 
him the cruel miſcondu@ of his mother; 
and ſaw, though 1 palliated rather than 
exaggerated every circumſtance, that 
while he heard me in profound filence, 
every word I uttered ſunk with fatal 
force into his heart. 

« And does ſhe ſtill live, Sir?” ſaid 
he in a tremulous voice, Does my mo- 
her (Ob, God! how ſhall I aſk it?)— 
does my mother {till live, and live in in- 
famy—in proſtitution ? | 

« What a queſtion from a fon to a 
father !—from ſuch a ſon to a father 
feeling as I felt! I endeavoured to re- 
allure him, however; I told him, I 

| „ hoped 
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| hoped and believed that affertion ori- 
ginated only in the malice of Mrs. Den- 
bigh; for that I truſted, as his unhappy 
mother had a ſufficient income, neceſſity 
could not, ſo mere conſtitutional vice 
would not, indute het to deſcend to this 

| laſt wretched degradation; and that her 
annuity continued to be paid to the lame 
perſon who had, from the firſt year of 

my divorcing her, always reccived it, 
„ Francis forbore to aſk any farther 
queſtions, and our journey was made 
in melancholy ſilence. I tried, but un. 
ſucceſsfully, to ſpeak on any other topic: 
the mind of my poor boy ſeemed wholly 
abſorbed by refleQions on what he had 
heard; and when we arrived at the 
houſe I inhabited in town, I beheld him 
with undeſcribable anguiſh. His coun- 
tenance had loſt its bloom, his eyes were 
heavy and ſunk ; he feemed half uncon- 
{cious whatever I ſaid to him; be ate 
nothing ; and, as his chamber was adjoin 
ing to mine, I heard but too plainly 


| boug 
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though I forbore to notice it, that he did 
not ſleep. during the whole of the ſue- 
ceeding night, I aroſe, however, be- 
fore him ; and concealing none of my 
fears or their ſources from Mr. Warley, 
I conſulted with him on what it was beſt 
to do; for, from my knowledge of che 
temper and diſpoſition of my ſon, I 
foreſaw the moſt fatal conſequences from 
the wound his ſenſibility had thus re- 
ceived, Warley imagined, with proba- 
bility enough, that the impreſſion how- 
ever deep would eafily be eraſed from a 
young mind, to which almoſt every ob- 
je& beyond the paternal roof was new. 
He adviſed me to throw him as much 
as I could into ſcenes of innocent gaiety 
and diſſipation for a few weeks, but 
never without either one or other of us» 
his father or his tutor, accompanying 
him. I had many acquaintance in town, 
(for a man of fortune can always com- 
mand acquaintance,) at whoſe houſes he 
would ſee variety of characters. The 

public 
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public amuſements be had ſeldom vi- 


ſited; and I concluded with Mr. War- 
ley, that we ſhould conquer in a ſhort 


time the depreſſion he now ſuffered 


under; and afterwards, as the Eaſter 
term would begin, he was to go to 
Chriſtchurch, of which college I had en- 
tered him a gentleman commoner ſome 
months before. - 

In purſuance of this len, I affected 
an eaſe of mind which I was very far 
from feeling. I endeavoured to appear to 
Frank as if having been long accuſtomed 
to our mutual misfortune; I had taught 
myſelf to conſider it, without ſuffering 
more than I ſhould have done had I 
known his mother had been dead; yet 
heaven is my witneſs with how much 
more anguiſh I always thought of her, 
unworthy as ſhe had proved herſelf, 
than if I had known ſhe no longer in- 
habited this world! But I dared not, 
while I perſevered in this plan, flatter 
myſelf it was ſucceſsful. My ſon went 

where 
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wherever I told him amuſement was 
to he found, and whither I ſeemed to 
wiſh he ſhould go; but nothing appeared 


to amuſe him, or to have any power to 


detach him from the ſad ſubje& which 
occupied his thoughts, corroded his 
heart, and I thought was viſibly under- 
mining his health. 


« After we had been about three 


weeks in London, during which time 
Mrs. Denbigh never deigned to make 
in writing any apology for the conduct 
that had driven me from the country, it 
happened that I dined with a party of 
gentlemen, where, as I knew the con- 
verſation would turn wholly on politics 
and on party diſputes, which at that pe- 
riod ran very high, I thought my ſon 
would find rather fatigue than amuſement; - 
it was ſettled therefore that he ſhould 
dine at home with his tutor, and after- 
wards go to a new play in which a cele- 
drated actreſs performed ner part ſo ad- 


mirably, that during the three or four 


nights 
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nights it had been performed, the houſe 
had been greatly crowded. I promiſed 
to meet them there; but it was late be. 
fore we aroſe from table, and ſtill later 
before my friends would ſuffer me to 
go. At length I reached the theatre; 
but the play was over, and even half the 
entertainment paſſed, I went into an 
upper box, and ſurveyed the houſe ; but 
I could not perceive thoſe of whom 1 
was in ſearch, I crofled to the other fide, 
but ſtill could not perceive them; and I 
concluded, as it had ofters happened be- 
fore, that my young man, ſatisfied with 
the play, had returned home before the 
afterpiece began. It was now cloſed, 
and I was making my way out with the 
crowd, when every body was ſtopped in 
the lobby by a number of perſons aſſem- 
bled round two men who were quarrel- 
ling, and, as it was underſtood, inſiſting 
on fighting about ſome women of the 
town, The tumult became ſo great 
that. the ſentinels were called, and I ſaw 


ſlicks 


te 
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flicks and bayonets brandiſhed about, 
and heard the oaths of the men and the 
ſhrieks of the women, with a degree of 
diſguſt that urged me to haſten from 
this ſcene of vice and noiſe; when preſſ- 
ing near the diſputing parties to reach 
the door, I heard—Oh, memory! thou 
wert but too faithful !—I was ſtruck by 
the tone of a voice which, though ſeven 
years had paſſed ſince I laſt heard it, 
ſtill made my heart vibrate. I ſtep- 
ped forward, and I ſaw a face—faded 
indeed? and changed. The features 
were disfigured by bad habits, and the 
complexion polluted by art; but it was 
the face on which 1 had gazed ſo often 
with rapture, Alas! I ſaw before me in 
one of the objefts of ruffianly conten- 
tion my once-loved lamented Fanny, 
She was appealing to ſtrangers for pro- 
tection againſt the inſults that ſome of 
the men had offered her, and which 
others were now trying to reſent ; but 
the people ſhe was ſpeaking to treated 
her with ſcorn and deriſion, and at that 

5 moment, 
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moment, for it was all, momentary, a 
blow was levelled at her from one of 
the contending parties. I ſaw it about to 
fall on her; and receiving it on my 
ſhoulder, I involuntarily claſped my 
arms round her; and either from my ap- 
pearance, or rather becauſe a humane 
action, for whoſoever exerted meets with 
applauſe from any aſſembly of Engliſh 
people, the ſpectators gave me way, and 
I bore her to a ſeat. She knew me, and 
fell ſenſeleſs into my arms. 

The crowd was ſoon diſperſed ; the 
perſons who had been fighting were car- 
ried away in cuſtody. Few others felt 
any curioſity about the poor abandoned 
creature that had been one of the cauſes 
of quarrel; and the other women who 
had been parties in it were glad to el- 
cape: ſo that I ſoon found myſelf almoſt 
alone with this fatal objeQ, the cauſe of 
all the calamities of my life ; and, merci- 
ful Heaven! in what a ſituation did I ſee 
her! 

The faded reality, the diminiſhed and 
injured 
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injured beauty of that form and face; 
which were ſo clearly repreſented by my 
heart to my imagination, was in my arms. 
could have preſſed it to my boſom;— 
but then came the idea of that perfidy, 
ingratitude, and degradation which had 


ſtained this lovely image, once ſo per- 


fea; the recollection of the long years 
of miſery ſucceeding thoſe when my ten- 
derneſs, my affection, ſhould have ſe- 
cured all her gratitude and | my happi- 
nels. No: it is impoſſible, by any form 
of words I can find, to deſcribe what at 
that moment paſſed in. my mind. I 
could now have rejoiced in the illuſion 
that time only had dimmed the luſtre of 
that eminent bcauty ; and by a ſudden 
revulſion of my thoughts, I next me- 
ditated how to ſhake from me the worth- 
leſs deſtroyer of my peace, merely per- 
lorming towards her the duties of huma- 
nity as an unfortunate woman. | 
«© Thought is rapid under the domi- 


nation of violent paſſions; and though 
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hardly two minutes had paſſed, and 
Fanny till lay ſenſeleſs in my arms, 
I had run over in idea all my preceding 
life, and brought my mind to the con- 
ſideration of what I and what ſhe 
now was. Some of the women who ſell 
books and ſlight refreſhments about the 
avenues of the theatre now c#me up, to 
propoſe ſervices which I had not recol- 
leRion enough to aſk. I offered them 
money to procure help; I ſtammered 
out ſome unconned ed ſentences ; but I 
was myſelf almoſt as much in want of 
- affiſtance as the fragile and apparently 
half dead object I ſupported, when ſud- I m 
denly I ſaw before me my ſon! Ima- {> 
gine the ſtrange impropriety of the ſitu- I H. 
ation in which he beheld me; the im- 15 
poſſibility of my accounting to him for {i} 
Sir, ' cried my poor boy, aſtoniſhed int 
at my confuſion, © we have ſought you rec 
the whole evening.“ He thought not at gry 
that moment of his mother; he only inde 
plothed to believe that his father bad»; 
forgotten 
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forgotten in his own perſon that pro- 
priety of conduct he had ſo earneſtly 
enforced towards himſelf, Divided, 
torn, diſtracted by ſo many contending 

ſenſations, I felt my head grow giddy, 


and I was tempted to ruſh into the ſtreet, - 


and like a maniac proclaim aloud the 
inſupportable 1 8 00 of my burſting 
heart. 

The pale countenance of Frank, 
(for mine, when he looked at it ſteadily, 
was not that of a man engaged in a tran- 
fient intrigue) his trembling hand as he 
graſped mine, recalled in ſome degree 
my ſcattered ſenſes. But how could 1 
o ſhock him as to tell him the truth?— 
How could I ſay, © This woman whom 
you fee, and who is evidently one that 
ſuhſiſts on the caſual profits of proſti= 
tion, is ſhe. who bore you !' My heart 
recoiled. 1 bade him in almoſt an an- 
gry tone leave me. It was very unuſual, 
indeed, for Frank to hear from me a 
vord that founded barſhly in his ears. 
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At that inſtant, however, Mr. Warley 
appeared. I beckoned to him. The 
women who had ſurrounded us had by 
this time interpoſed, and ſupported the 
ſad object of my ſolicitude. TI left her to 
their care, while I ſeized Warley's arm; 
and briefly communicating to him the 
miſerable truth, 1 beſought him to carry 
my ſon from a ſcene I could with diffi- 
culty ſupport myſelf. 
Mr. Warley approached him, and 
after a ſhort converſation they retired 
together; but I ſaw, with dread and 
amazement, the look which my unhappy 
ſon caſt toward me, and then toward his 
* mother, Never, no, never will the ex- 
preſſion of his countenance at that mo- 
ment be eraſed from my memory. | 
was relieved, however, by ſecing him 
- depart with his tutor, though I was con- 
vinced that he was not, nay, I hardly 
wiſhed he ſhould be, deceived, as to the 
perſon with whom he left me. 
« Conſideration for him—pity, and 
1 eve 
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even the weakneſs of a more tender ſen- 
tment—all urged me not to abandon 
the creature whom, though I could not 
reſtore her to honour and to peace, 
though ſhe could never more be mine, | 
might at leaſt reſcue from the horrid de- 
{tiny to which the career ſhe was now in 
would infallibly lead her. I traverſed the 
room where | was in with hurried ſteps, 
endeavouring to ſummon my powers of 
endurance, that J might not in ſuch a 
place expoſe either her or myſelf. In 
the mean time ſhe recovered her ſenſes, 
and all that had paſſed inſtantly occurred 
to her. She looked towards me, anxi- 
oufly dreading to know whether the man 
who had once ſo adored he and whom 
ſhe had ſo irreparably injured, would 
not, however, be withheld by a momen- 
tary impulſe of pity from thoſe re- 
proaches which her too buſy con- 
ſcience told her ſhe ſo well deſerved. 
drew near her; the beloved name of 
Fanny roſe involuntarily to my lips; 

M but 
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but J checked myſelf, and, addreſſing 
her as a ſtranger, deſired to know if I 
could be of any ſervice to her in con- 

ducing her ſafe home. She turned her 

lovely eyes to me with a look molt ex- 

preſſive! and attempted, but could not 
anſwer me. "Uncertain what to do, 
'hardly knowing what I did, I haſtily paid 
the women who had aſſiſted to recover 
her, and ſupported her (for ſhe ſeemed 
hardly able to walk) down ſlairs, where 
my chariot was waiting. I placed her 
in it, and followed her, without re- 
collecting how improper and even im- 
poſſible it was for me to conduct her to 
my own houſe, and that I knew not, and 
even dreaded to inquire, her abode, 
On the repeated queſtion of my aſto- 
niſhed ſervants, whither I would go? I 
was compelled to aſk her, where ſhe 
lived ? She gave me, in a voice hardly 
_ articulate, a diretion to a ſtreet in the 
outſkirts of the town. Thither I ordered 
the carriage to be driven, We pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded in filence, broken only-on hes 


part by deep and convulſive ſighs. A 


dirty-looking ſervant girl opened the 
door ; 'and 1 perceived, when we en- 
tered the houle (for my mind was now 
more colletted,) that ſhe was ſurpriſed at 
the appearance of her miſtreſs, and {til} 
more at mine, whoſe manner reſembled 
but little that of the people with whom 
ihe had been accuſtomed to ſee her aſſo- 
ciate, Our dialogue, when we | were 


alone and ſhe was a little reſtored, was 


ſhort and energetic. I could not liſten 
to the agonizing confeſſion ſhe would 


have made of her errors, her ingrati- 
tude, and repentance ; or, liſtening: for 


a moment, I was unable to anſwer. 1 
thought, however, ſhe did not know that 
had I been weak enough to have for- 
given her perfidy and cruelty, and to 
have reſtored her to the place ſhe once 
held, ſtill there was an inſuperable bar- 
rier between us; that another now poſ- 
felled her place; and the child of ano- 
M 4 ther 
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ther was to ſhare with her ſon my fortune 


and affeQion: and this truth, little as ſhe 
had deſerved my confideration, I had 
not reſolution to tell her. Strange, and 
even now moſt dreadful to look back 
upon, were the mingled ſenſations that 


then agonized my boſum ! They were 


confuſed, they were terrible! Her im- 
mediate eaſe and comfort were, how- 
ever, the predominant wiſh of my heart, 
I could not bear to ſee her in fuch a 


ſituation; liable to want the decencies of 


life, expoſed to the licentious inſolence 
of every wandering drunkard who knew 
the houle to be of ill fame. But to ex- 
preſs to her all I felt on this ſubje& was, 
perhaps, to raiſe expectations I never 
meant to fulfil, With ſuch reſolution, 


therefore, as I could collect, I parted 


from her. 1 attempted to appear cold; 
and yet my heart ſmote me, and my 
voice faltered, as, bidding her, farewell!“ 
I told ber, that the recolleQion of what 
ſhe was when firſt our ill-fated acquaint- 
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ance. began, would make me ever ſolieit- 
ous for her welfare; and that the next 
day ſhe ſhould receive a letter from me 
which would explain my future views. 


I ran through the ſtreets from her lodg- 


ings to my own houſe, without being 
conſcious why I hurried along, or able 
to determine on what I ought to do 
when I got there. The idea of my fon, 
from whom it would be impoſſible to 
conceal the truth; the conduct I ought 
afterwards to obſerve; all preſſed on 
my mind with anguiſh for the debaſed 
ſituation of the once-loved creature I 
had juſt-left—and I felt as if the power 
of rationally conſidering any thing would 
never again return to me. 

_ « Breathleſs: and confuſed I reached 
my own houſe, I aſked haſtily for 
Frank, and was told he was not gone to- 
bed; but feeling myſelf quite unfit to 
ſpeak to him that night, yet unable to 
reſt without determining on ſomething, I 
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went to my ſtudy, and there ſent -for 

Mr. Warley. 

« From him I learned that my un- 
happy boy had not the leaſt doubt who 
the perſon was whom he had ſeen with 
me; and, indeed, had other evidence 
been wanting, the ftriking reſemblance 
between them could not have eſcaped 
him. The account Mr. Warley gave me 
of the effect this diſcovery had on Frank 
made me ſhudder. I dreaded more 
than ever to come to an explanation, of 
which, however, I ſaw the neceſſity, 
and I paſſed the night in conſidering 
what I ought to ſay to him, and how I 
ought to act towards his mother. By 
the morning I had taken my reſolution, 


and I ſent for him. Pale, dejeaed, un- | 


able to anſwer my anxious inquiries 
after his health, he, after a moment, 
threw himſelf into my arms, and burſt 
into tears. Oh, my father!” ſaid he, 
had 1 never been deceived as to the 
unhappy 
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unhappy perſon we ſaw laſt night, Mrs, 
Maynard's cruel reproaches would not 
ſo deeply have ſtung me, nor ſhould I 


| ſuffer what I do now.“ I felt at that 


moment a proof that even thoſe decep- 
tions which are called pious frauds are 
wrong; yet I was ignorant myſelfthe ſitu- 
ation of the wretched mother, though I 
knew enough to wiſh her exiſtence 
might be concealed from her ſon. It 
was now, however, no time for me to 
repent of the paſt; it was neceſſary that 
1 ſhould confider only the future; and 
I ſummoned courage to enter on the 
ſubject, and to relate to Frank all that 
had happened, of the oſtenſible circum- 
ſtances of which I found he had a clear 
recollection, though he was hardly eight 
years old, and though ſo much pains. 


had been taken to deceive him. He re- 


membered the abrupt departure of his 
mother; he remembered my paſſionate 
agonies; and had thought it ſtrange, that 
after ſome time, when. he was told his 
mother: 
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mother was dead, I ſeemed leſs affected 
than I was when ſhe left me. He had at 
that early age an 1dea of death, but none 
of thoſe diſagreements which had been 
aſſigned as having cauſed, what he for 
ſome time believed would be, a . 
rary abſence. 
While I related to him the rank; he 
ſat with his arms thrown on a writing- 
table that was before him, and his face 
hid by his hands. He was filent. I 
could hear that he ſuppreſſed his fighs, 
and ſtruggled with the painful ſenſations 
that agitated his boſom, eſpecially when 
'T was obliged to touch on the circum- 
ſtances of premeditated ingratitude,which 
had ſo aggravated the faithleſs conduct 
of his mother. I pauſed—I had finiſhed 
this dreadful explanation, and my poor 
boy lifted up his head, and fixed his 
eyes on mine with an expreſſion ſo full 
of mingled emotion, that I ſhall never 
_ ceaſe to remember it. Sir!” ſaid he, 
bis voice trembling ſo much as to be 
almoſt 
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almoſt inarticulate, your injuries have 
indeed been great ;—but—ſhe who has 


injured you is—ſtill my mother !—Will 


you abandon her to a courſe of life ſuch 
as ſhe is now in P'... . . I will not be 


again ſo minute in relating our conver- 


ſations. You now underſtand enough 


of our diſpoſitions to imagine what they 


muſt have been! Before I could exe- 


cute the engagements, now made to 


my fon, it was neceſſary to know, if 
the to whom they related, and who had 
I found taken the name of Saville, 
would on her p-rt enter into my views; 
and, while I. ſhould conſider her as a 
fiſter, relinquiſh for ever a way of 
life fo diſgraceful to thoſe connected 
with her by more than human ties, and 
which no human laws could diflolve, I 
had, it is true, ſeen appearances of re- 
morſe and repentance, but they might 
be only the conſequences of ſudden ſur- 
priſe and ſhame, 

cc I found, 
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< found, however, the next day, that 
there was every reaſon to believe her per- 
fectly fincere. She deplored her fatal in- 
fatuation, and gave me ſuch proofs of the 
villainous arts of her ſeducer, as though 
they could not exculpate her, greatly 
leſſened her crime. He had abandoned 
her in a foreign country, taking with him 
every thing he could obtain from her in 
money. and jewels, under pretence of 
carrying on ſome of thoſe ſchemes which 
were to raiſe him to unbounded afflu- 
ence; and on the ſame fallacious ideas 
had prevailed upon her to make over her 


annuity in ſuch a way, as that its alien- 


ation might be concealed from the per- 
ſons who paid. it quarterly on my be- 
half. 5 


1 bave already been too minute. 


Let me, therefore; haſten to relate not 


my converſation with my ſon, or his 
ſubſequent interview with his mother; I 
muſt. leave thoſe ſcenes to your imagi- 


nation, 
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nation, ſince J have no power to dwell 
upon them. I took a ſmall but elegant 
detached houſe for that. ill-fated woman, 
in a village four miles from London ; 
whither, having diſcharged all her debts 
and her ſervant, and concealed 'her 
abode as much as poſſible by changing 
her name, ſhe removed. However con- 
vinced of her penitence, it never was. 
my intention to ſee her after this ar- 
rangement ; but I permitted my fon to 
viſit her alone, and I took other means 
than by queſtioning him to aſſure myſelf 


of the propriety of her conduct. 


“Having, therefore, ſatisfied myſelf 
in having done all that the duties of hu- 
manity required of me; and flattering 
my ſelf that Frank, though ſtill very much 
diſpirited, had. conquered. the effects of 
the ſhock this, occurrence had given 
him, I returned. to. conſider. his. future 
deſtination, and in about a fortnight 
named to him the neceſſity of his pre- 


paring 
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paring for Oxford. He changed coun- 


tenance while I ſpoke, and, when I 
pauſed, ſaid, © I have never yet diſ- 
obeyed my* father, nor would I in any 
other inſtance for a thouſand worlds; 
but not even my fear of offending him, 
which I proteſt is little inferior to that 
of death itſelf, will induce me to go to 
Oxford.” a 5 
I anxiouſly inquired the reaſon of a 
reſolution fo extraordinary. He en- 
deavoured to evade the queſtion ; and 
when he found that was not to be done, 
he entreated me to aſk Mr. Warley. 

« That worthy man, with every ex- 
preſſion of the trueſt concern, put into 
my. hands a letter, which a day or two 
- before my ſon had received from the 
woman who now bore my name, and 
was called my wife. It was to inform 
him, in the moſt bitter and ſarcaſtic 
words, that my infamous ſeceffion from 
her and from honour, to take back a 

125 harlot, 


for 


3 
harlot, and ſet all decency at defiance, 
was well known; that her family (ſne 
piqued herſelf upon her family) were 
about to obtain juſtice for her; but that 
in the mean time ſhe could not but con- 
gratulate him on the fortunate and cre- 
ditable circumſtances under which he 
was about to begin his ſtudies at Ox- 
ford, where he might be aſſured the re- 
pectability of both his parents was al- 
ready well known, 

« Mr. Warley ſaw my lips tremble 
with rage, and heard, as I would have 
anſwered him, my voice inarticulate and 
choaked. He attempted, but in vain, 
to. appeaſe me; the tumult, the agony 
of my ſoul, only increaſed by his re- 
monſtrances. I called Heaven to vit- 
neſs, that the monſter (for woman I 
could not call her) who had thus endea- 
voured to wound me through my ſon, I 
would never again live with, never meet. 
but with the purpoſe of parting with her 
for ever! My poor unhappy boy en- 

tered 
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tered my apartment at that moment, and 
his countenance had inſtantaneouſly the 
effect of reſtoring me to ſome command 
over myſelf. I ſaw, that while it was 
neceſſary to check the expreſſions of 
that pain this inhuman conduct had in- 
fliged, I ſhould yet hurt him, if I ap- 
peared not to feel it acutely. Aﬀetted 


in a manner of which it is impoſſible to 


_ convey an idea to another, by the look, 
the manner, the ſilent miſery of my ſon, 
I was compelled to ſhorten our,conver- 
ſation ; and leaving him with Mr. War- 
ley, who had always great influence over 
his mind, I went out under pretence of 
buſineſs that admitted of no delay, and 
took my way to the Park, which was 
only at the end of the ſtreet, in hopes 
that the air and a ſhort conference with 
myſelf would abate the perturbation of 
my mind, which now was hardly ſhort 
of phrenſy. | 

 ** After ſome hours I became calmer; 
for I had now formed a plan for ſecur- 


ing, 
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ing, as far as it might yet be done, my 
own tranquillity in another country— 
after having provided in this, for the 
ſuppart of the poorpenitent, who, though 
no longer my wife, depended for her 
ſubſiſtence on me, and left Mrs. May- 
nard and her daughter in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, as to pecuniary concerns, as ſhould 
on her part preclude every juſt com- 
plaint, I determined that I would ac- 
company my ſon to purſue his ſtudies at 
Lauſanne, at that time much frequented 
for the purpoſes of education: and I flat- 
tered myſelf that his mind would gra- 
dually regain its tranquillity; that his 
youth, and facility which all innocent 
and rational pleaſures might there be 
enjoyed, together with his being re- 
moved from the ſcenes where he had ſo 
cruelly ſuffered, and from the inter- 
courſe of all thoſe. in whoſe opinion 
he conceived himſelf diſgraced, would 
give another turn to his thoughts, and 
reſtore him to me ſuch as my exceſſive 

affection 
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affection for him had from his infancy 
repreſented to me that he would one 
day be. | 1 
Ihis plan, which, the longer I con- 
-fidered it, offered new advantages, 
ſerved to tranquillize my mind for ſome 1! 
days, though I ſaw that my poor Frank 
became more and more melancholy and I i 
reſerved, I ſpoke to him of my pro- i © 
jet. He acquieſced, but without the I | 
lighteſt appearance of being pleaſed. n 
1 even began the preparations for our It 
journey, and ſent for the lawyers, whoſe || b 
advice was neceſſary to ſettle the diſpo- e 
ſition of my fortune in my abſence. || v 
Frank ſaw all this going on without any Im 
remark : it ſeemed as if, too certain of Ih. 
being miſerahle every where, he was in- li. 
different as to place. I became, how- | it 
ever, very unealy, and particularly when V 
I obſerved, that on thoſe days when he m 
had viſited his mother his dejection was th 
viſibly increaſed. I had permitted him I be 
to ſee her once or twice a week; but I I th 
18 never 
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never went with him, or held any com- 
munication with her but by letters which 
he carried; and on theſe occaſions he 
went alone on horſeback, leſt his ſervants 
ſhould gueſs to whom thoſe viſits were 
paid, | 

by They were aſually mad in a morn- 
ing, and he returned to dreſs for dinner 
about four o' clock: but one day, when. 


he had told me he was going thither, I 


waited dinner for him till five, till fix, 
till ſeven. He came not. I began to 
be uneaſy, yet appeaſed my firſt inqui- 
etude by ſuppoſing, that as the ſpring 
was advancing, and the evening fine, he 
might have been induced to dine with 
his mother, and ride home by moon- 
light. Time however paſſed, and he was 
till abſent. I could perceive that Mr. 


Warley's inquietude was as great as 
mine; and he propoſed to go himſelf to 
the village where we imagined he had 
been, to inquire what detained him. To 
this I ITY _—_ and he went off 

inſtantly 
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inſtantly in a hired chaiſe, But when 
I had no one either to hear my conjec- 
tures, or offer others, I became more in- 


tolerably wretched, and utterly unable 


to. ſupport the apprehenſions that now 
every moment increaſed, I went down 
therefore with an intention to follow 
Warley ; when, as I opened the door of 
my houſe, a poſt-chaiſe ſtopped before 
it. I ſprang forward, hoping to ſee my 
ſon. Gracious God! it was not Frank, 
it was his mother! 
She knew me by the light of the 
lamps, and, in a voice of ſuch wild fear 
as I cannot deſcribe, aſked me for him. 
* Is my ſon here P)—is he here? In ten- 
fold aſtoniſnment I anfwered, © No: has 
he not been with you ?—* He was—he 
was with me -—but—ſome dreadful ac- 
cident has happened. If you have not 
ſeen him—he is dead !—murdered !—1 
ſhall never, never behold him more l' 
„J cannot tell you what I felt at 
that moment: an obſcure recollection of 
agony 


Ony 
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agony is all that now remains on my 
mind. My ſervants, who ſoon aſſem- 
bled round the chaiſe, took out the balf- 
frantic woman ; and I had, after a mo- 
ment, enough preſence of mind to en- 
treat her to tell me what cauſe there was 
for the frightful apprehenſions ſhe en- 
tertained. With difficulty I underſtood, 
that Frank had, at her entreaty, as he 
was ſo ſoon to take a long farewell of 
her, dined with her; that they had after. 
wards walked out together for about a 
mile, and perceived that they were fol- 
lowed by a perſon who had the appear- 
ance of an officer. They turned. He 
paſſed them in a very rude and inſulting 
manner, and repeated the ſame inſolence 
twice before they returned to the houſe; 
ſo that it was with great difficulty ſhe 
could perſuade my ſon not to reſent it. 
She believed, however, that ſhe had pre- 
vailed; and flattering herſelf that after 
a while the ſtranger would go his way, 
ſhe detained Frank as long as ſhe could; 
but 
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but that between ſeven and eight o'clock 
he went to the inn where he uſually put 
up his horſe, and, as ſhe imagined, had 
returned to me. At night, however, her 
maid, who bought milk at this inn, which 
was alſo a farm, came ſuddenly back, 
and told her miſtreſs, that the young' gen- 
tleman who had dined there had had 
a quarrel with another whom he ſaw 
in the inn- yard; that after having, as 
the people told her, very high words, 
both had mounted their horſes and rode 
towards London together, for the pur- 
pole, as it was underſtood, of fighting a 
duel immediately on their arrival there. 
Who was the man? cried I : Give 
me ſome means of finding him; it may 
not yet be too late.” — None knew his 
name,” replied the miſerable mother; 
they knew only that he had been there 
two or three times aſking queſtions rela- 
tive to me and to my ſon” 

I muſt ſhorten the detail of ſcenes 


_ kill me even in retroſpeCtion. 
While] 
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While J yet was cotifidletitly: whither 1 
could'ę go, or what 1 could do, and my 
ſervants were engaged in adminiſtering 
& the unhappy andſelf-accuſed woman, a 
loud rapping at'the door made me vine | 
down myſelf, Mr. Warley entered, 
and, graſping my hand, attempted to 
ſpeak, but could not. You have found 
him then?” cried IT, He went into the 
parlour, ſunk into a chair, and I ſaw by 
the convulſive working of his features 
that he was endeayouting to acquire re- 
ſolution to give me a confirmation of 
my worſt fears. * It is now,” ſaid he in 
a tremulous voice, © the time when you 
are called upon to exert | your fortitude. 
Your ſon——* 13 
« © Is dead I-]s it ſo? Held, 
« © Would to God I could ſay it was 
not! I have ſeen him dead! I had 
not the ſatisfaction of receiving his laſt 
breath!“ |  V ITS ; 
« Whoſoever having human feelings 
Ibas undergone ſuch a calamity as that 
Vor. II. . which 
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which now fell upon me, even when a 
long and hopeleſs illneſs has Prepared 


them for- it, will know how to imagine 


| what were my ſufferings. To deſcribe 
them would be to attempt torturing vou 
and myſelf. I was for ſome hours in a 
ſtate of diſtraction; and when exhauſted 
nature could endure theſe violent emo- 
tions of the mind no longer, I ſunk into 
inſenſibility; from which I was awakened 
only by the horror 1 felt at being told 
Mrs. Maynard and her daughter were in 
the houſe. There alſo had remained, 
becauſe the was not in a condition to 
be moved, the moſt wretched of women 
and of mothers. With recolleQion, re- 
ſentment towards Mrs. Maynard re- 
turned; yet 1 did not then know that 
| ſhe had levelled the inſtrument of death 
againſt the breaſt of my ſon. 
I peremptorily refuſed to ſee her, 
and ordered her and her daughter in- 
ſtantly to quit my houſe, It was with 


| 4 difficulty, ang, not without apply- | 


ing 
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ing to ſome of her relations, that Mr. 
Warley prevailed on her to comply. 1 


then learned the cauſe of the cruel event 


I deplored. 


« Mrs. Maynard had heard that I had 
received back my firſt wife ; that I had 
even taken her from a life of public 
proſtitution ; and though ſhe was not 
yet eſtabliſhed at my houſe in London, 
that I ſupported her in ſplendour a few 
miles from it, where I, as well as my 
ſon, conſtantly viſited her, To aſcertain 
the truth of this, Mrs, Maynard could 
think of no better expedient than en- 
gaging her brother, Gordon Hamilton, 
a young man who had been ever ſince 
her marriage on foreign ſervice, to a& 
at once as her ſpy and the avenger of her 
quarrel, He left my houſe in Dorſet- 


Iſhire, where he had been deeply im- 


preſſed with the ſuppoſed injuries of his 
ſiſter, and did not diſdain to employ 
perſons to watch what paſſed at my houſe 
in town, There they gained no intelli- 


N- 2 gence, 
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gence, but they ſet themſelves to follow 
both me and my ſon wherever we went. 
He was ſoon traced to the village 
where was the habitation of his mother ; 
yet when Gordon Hamilton ſaw her, 
ſhe appeared to him too young to be 
the perſon of whom he was in ſearch, 
Not, however, to be deceived, he en- 
gaged in his next inquiry an acquaint- 
ance of his to accompany him, who had 
known the unfortunate Fanny during 
the time ſhe had been avowedly living 
on the wages of infamy. This man, pro- 
fligate, unprincipled, and unfeeling, im-! 
mediately - acknowledged, and, having 
followed her on one of her ſolitary} , 
walks, had inſultingly accoſted her. 
Hamilton having then no farther doubts p 
had waited from day to day about the , 
village, meaning to accoſt me or my ſon. I 
1 never went thither, and he was ſoonfſ v. 
tired of expecting me. Yet was he notf v. 
at all convinced that any part of wha _ 
his ſiſter had heard was exaggerated fe. 
"42 An 
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and on receiving a letter from her, re- 
proaching him with the coldneſs and in- 
difference with which he bore the crue! 
affront my conduct was to his family, he 
had: called at my door,, inquiring for 
me; when the ſervant, an ignorant boy, 
whom he queſtioned, and who had re- 
ceived general orders to: deny me, had: 
told him I was gone out of town; and 
on his aſking if it was to Beckenham; 
the village where the object of his jea- 
louly. reſided, the boy anſwered Ves,“ 
merely to be diſmiſſed from his eager 
importunity. Thither, therefore, the 
hot-headed ruffian hurried, and, miſſing 
me, had followed and inſulted my ſon 
when walking with his mother; then re- 
pairing. to the inn, he waited till Frank 
was mounting his horſe to return to town; 
when he vent up to him, and after a few 
words they went together into a field, 
where my ſon was ſeen to ſtrike the other 
hen the people of the inn- yard inter- 
fered, and ſeparated them, but ſenſeleſsly 
x N 3 ſuffered 
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ſuffered them to depart together for Lon- 
don. They repaired to a tavern, from 
whence Hamilton went for his piſtols, 
They fought; and my unhappy ſon fell, 
and died upon the ſpot, His murderer 
inſtantly abſconded. | 
|  « The body of my poor 8 was 
brought to my houfe, and three days 
had clapled before I was capable of 
hearing theſe particulars, or of giving any 
orders. With returning reaſon all the 
horrors of my deſtiny ruſhed upon my 
mind. I had loſt the only being that 
had animated my exiſtence, the ſole ob- 
3eQ of my care and tenderneſs; and after 
years in which his delicate health had 
kept me in conſtant ſolicitude, he was 
ſnatched from me by the a& of a vin- 
dictive monſter, at the very period when 
his virtues and his affection were to re- 
pay me for all the ſufferings of my pre- 
ceding lite, 

„Oh! how cruelly to me was age 
gravated the anguiſh of the parent bend- 

ing 
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ing over tlie cold remains of an only 
child, when I reflected on the character 
of him whom I had loſt, and the cir- 
cumſtances with which his loſs was at- 
tended ! I have dwelt on this cruel pe- 
riod already. too long. I feel even at 
this diſtance of time, that it is impoſſible 
for me to proceed without fuffering 
again all the horrors of the moment. 
Vengeance alone occupied. my mind as 
foon as I could think ſteadily, and I de- 
termined to purſue over the world the 
villain who had deſtroyed me; but my 
taſk, before 1 could ſet out to gratify 
the only ſentiment" I now felt, was not 
ended. The poor unbappy mother of 
my loſt ſon, heart-ſtruck;' and over- 
whelmed at once by grief and remorſe, 
was ſinking faſt into the grave. 1f T 
could have forgotten how very dear ſhe 
once was to me, it was impoſſible that 
ber being the mother of him I deplored 
could for a moment eſcape my memory 
and I ſeemed to be fulfilling his laſt 

| N 4 wiſhes, | 
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wiſhes, while 1 ſought with the tender- 
neſs of a brother to ſoothe and conſole 
her. Yet the fight of her ſerved but 10 
deepen my anguiſh ;, and often when 1 
have tried to aſſume before her ſome 
degree of fortitude, I have only mingled 
my tears and groans with hers, and 
each has aggravated _ the ſufferings of 
| the other. The unfortunate. woman 
lingered alwoſt two monthg, and. then 
died i in my arms. 

% The miſery that had fallen upon 
me; the death of her whom ſhe con- 
Gdered her rival ; nothing ſeemed to ap- 
| peaſe the deep and inveterate hatred of 
the woman who now.bore my name. She 
attempted to force herſelf and her 
| daughter intomy preſence; but ſuch were 
my dread and abhorrence of ber, that I 
know not to. what. unmanly. and ſavage 


exceſſes. the light of her might have 


tranſported me; and while I conſidered 
that the little girl was hers, and would by 
my ſon” s death ſucceed to my whole for- 

tune, 
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tune, unleſs I otherwiſe diſpoſed of it, I 
ſent for a lawyer, and, having made a 
proviſion of five hundred a year for the 
child, gave all the reſt of my property 
in caſe of my death to one of my friends. 
Having made this arrangement, I haſt- 
ened to Hamburgh, whither I was told 
the duelliſt or rather murderer had gone, 
to wait the ſucceſs of thoſe efforts his 
friends were making to obtain leave for 
him to return to Scotland, where he ima- 
gined he ſhould be ſo protected that I 
ſhould be compelled to drop all attempts 
to avenge the death of my ſon.— And 
certainly my conduct towards his ſiſter, 
and the provocation that had been given 
him, were ſo miſrepreſented, that almoſt 
all of thoſe who vere once my friends, 
had learned to conſider me as one of 
the worſt of mankind; and ſuch was the 
indignation which Mrs. Maynard's ſtory | 
had raiſed againſt me, among what is 
called the generality of the world, that, 
had I been diſpoſed to have ſhown my- 
* F elf 


„ 2” 
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{elf in public (which you will eaſily be- 
lieve was far from my intention,) I ſhould 
have incurred ſome hazard of perſonal 
inſult. Such is the perverted ſtats of 
ſociety, (and that it was ſuch has been, 
among many, one reaſon of my flying 
from it, ) that J am (ure nothing is more 
welcome to nine people out of ten, than 
to be told that a man or woman vhom they 
either happen to know, or who is gene- 
rally known, has been guilty of ſome 
crime for which they deſerve to ſuffer by 
me public executioner. The avidity with 
Which tales of defamation are received 
and propagated, the little ſatisfaQion 
with which any one relates or appre- 
ciates honourable aQions or meritorous 
conduQ, has been one of thoſe remarks 
that have moſt painfully convinced me 
of the depravity of my ſpecies. Rouſ- 
ſeau was, towards the end of his life, un- 
doubtedly inſane—at leaſt, ſo he appears 
to us even according to the account he 
bas left of himſelf—yet who can ſay that 

DE 


at 
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many of the injuries which affected him 


to the derangement of his reaſon, ex- 
iſted only in his own morbid. imagi- 
nation? Almighty and all-wiſe Creator 
and Judge of the Univerſe! is it thou 
that permitteſt thy rational creatures: 
morally and phyfically to wound and 
deſtroy each other? and is man endow-- 
ed with ſpeech, only to become more fatal 
to his fellow than the lurking reptile or: 
the prowling ſavage of the e re- 
gions? | 
« Yow will not wonder, though T 
knew not all the clamour which was 
raiſed againſt me, that I knew enough to 
determine me never to return to Lone 
don, or to aſſociate any where with thoſe 
whom I bad formerly been acquainted: 
with.. My moſt immediate purpoſe; how- 
ever, was to find the perſon who had 
robbed me of the being in whoſe- life 


mine was wrapped—and. as ſoon as I was 


able I haſtened to/the Continent. 
" No ſuch 1 8 as he of n I 
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was in ſearch was to be found at Ham- 


burgh or Altona, where I had been 
taught to look for him; and after a long 
ſearch I aſcertained, that Hamilton, be- 
ing now emancipated from his father's 
authority, who had been dead two years, 
and doubting the poſſibility of his re- 
turn to England, had ſold his commiſ- 


ſion under the King of his native coun- 


try, and entered, into the ſervice of the 
Emperor of Germany; in conſequence of 
which he had about a month before been 
ordered into Bobemia. I followed him 
from place to place, and was within a few 


days, and then within a few hours, of com- 
ing ſ up, with his detachment. This intel- 


ligence quickened my ſpeed, , I arrived 
at Prague, where the regiment was, as I 


underſtood, to be ſtationed; and. „% 089. 


I learned that Hamilton had that very 
morning fallen in a duel with one of the 
officers of the detachment, in conſe- 
quence of ſome contemptuous treat- 
ment which the German conceived him- 


at — 8R_ . 
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ſelf to have received from Hamilton. 
The aggreſſor then was puniſhed by 
other hands than. mine, and fell for an- 


injury that was ſurely not-by a million 


of degrees equal to that 7 had ſuſtained 
from him. He was already among the 
dead, and I had been denied the oppor- 
tunity of ſaying to him, Thus didſt 
thou—— Yet vengeance is a paſſion 
which is ſoon deadened in a generous. 
mind. The wretched being whom I 


had purſued could not have reſtored to 


me my murdered child; and after a while 


' I cealed to 158 that he had died by 


other means. 
„ had now no ik to ſatisfy : L 


Vas without hope of pleaſure and with- 


out purſuit of any other kind, My 


mind was all darkneſs and confuſion; and 


even the lurid flaſhes with which the 
deſire of vengeance had lit it up were 
extinguiſhed. Exiſtence became inſup- 
portable to me. I was among a people 
whoſe writings ſeem expreſsly calculated 

| to 
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to promote ſuicide. Their books, even 
thoſe of amuſement, treat only of the 
effects of the moſt violent paſſions, and 
the cataſtrophe” is generally ſelf- murder. 
On this I had ſteadily determined—and 
lingered leſs from unwillingneſs to quit 
a world of which I had ſo much reaſon 
to be weary, than to feel my own deter- 
mination, and to know that- the life I 
abhorred, it was always in my power 
to ſhake off. At this moment the friend 
to whom I had bequeathed the bulk of 
my fortune, and who had been in the- 
Weſt Indies during the laft three years, 
ſuddenly. appeared. at Prague, whither 
he had followed me from England. I 
need not deſcribe to you the power- 
which the voice of a friend has over: 
bim who has yielded his whole heart to 
the torpor of deſpair. I could not alto- 
gether clofe mine againſt the zeal and 
the affection of a man; whom 1 had 
eſteemed and loved from my infancy. | 
1 3 to repeat the arguments with, 
which. 
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which he gradually won me from my 
gloomy purpoſe. - I conſented to travel 
with him, and we wandered round Eu- 
rope, and viſited parts of it little fre- 
quented by the Engliſh. But on me 
change of place failed to have loſt its 
uſual effect. The cruel recolleQion of 

paſt wretchedneſs purſued me every 
where, and I found it impoſſible to ob- 
tain enjoyment in ſcenes where I had 
fondly projected travelling with my be- 
loved boy, and where his pale image, 
ſuch as I had beheld when I took my 
laſt farewell, and conſigned him to 
he earth, was for ever preſent to my 
mind, whatever was paſſing before my 
eyes. My friend, however, would not 
appear to be diſcouraged. He perſe- 
vered in thoſe quietyet generous ef- 
forts, which, judging of me from the 
generality of mankind, would, he hoped, 
aided by the great ſoother of ſorrow 
Time, reconcile me to life, and in- 
ſenſibly reſtore me to its enjoyment, 
— 


— 
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joyment. In the midſt of theſe noble 


exertions of the moſt honourable and 
diſintereſted friendſhip, he was ſeized 


with a fever at Rome, where, as he ſaw 


that place had rather more excited my 


curioſity than any other we had viſited, 


he had prolonged our ſtay at the ſeaſon 


of the mal-aria, when it is deſerted even 


by the natives who poſſeſs the means of 
removal. | 
« I need not tell you with what ſoli- 


citude I attended the ſick-bed of a 
friend who had done ſo much for me. 
His danger incurred for me, and the 
anguiſh it gave me, convinced me I had 


ſomething ſtill to loſe. I could not ſave 


him! He too died! He died, and left me 
alone in the world, which did not now 
contain one being intereſted for me, or 


for whom J felt any intereſt. 


« I attended the body of my dead 


friend to England: that ſeemed to be 
the only duty I now had to fulfil on 


earths I ſaw his remains depoſited with 
__ thoſe 
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thofe of his anceſtors; for, though he 
had very conſiderable, property in Ja- 
maica, he was the laſt of an ancient, 
Engliſh family. © I was his executor; and 
endeavouring moſt ſtrialy to perform 
the directions given in his will, I re- 
mained ſome time at his family-houſe, 
ſorting bis papers, and deſtroying ſuch, 
as I knew he would not chooſe ſhould be 
inſpected by his heirs, to whom he was 
almoſt a ſtranger. Among theſe I found 
many -, manuſcripts, as well as printed 
tracts, on the condition. of the Africans 
and their ſtate of ſlavery in the American 
colonies. Accuſtomed to conſider theſe 
people as part of the eſtates to which 
they, belonged, I had never properly 
reflected on this ſubje& before; and when 
I now thought of it, I was amazed at the 
indifference with which I had looked on 
and been a party in, oppreſſion, from 
which all the ſantments of my heart re- 
volted. 


Determined no longer to indulge this 
| | guilty 
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guilty. apathy, I found T had now an ob- 
jekt which was not unworthy of engag- 
ing the thoughts of a reaſonable being. 
As a conſiderable proprietor, I had I 
fuppoſed the means of doing fome good 
to this miſerable race; and to do them 
good I devoted myfelf. with all, Pf that 
mind and of thoſe powers which my" own 
unexampled miſeries had left me. 

For this purpoſe T repaired to this 
iftand. Let me not dwell on what fol- 


lowed. If 1 was diſguſted with the 


mere repreſentation of ſcenes which I 
bad never witneſſed fince J had made uſe 
my reafon, 1 found the reality of op- 
preſſion, in which I was myſfelf a party, 
utterly inſupportable. But my endea- 
vours at reformation were not only 
conſidered as the idle dreams of a vi- 
fionary, but as being dangerous to the 
welfare of the iſland. | I was not eafily 
deterred by apprehenſions of perſonal 
inconvenience, and I perſevered, till the 
examples 1 gave of lenity to and eman- 

1 cipation 
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cipation of the negroes became ſo 


much circumſtances of fear, that there 


was, I underſtood, a reſolution taken 
to confine me as a lunatic; and my 
brother, the man born of the ſame 
parents, who had from my infancy been 
my enemy, was to be put in poſſeſſion of _ 
my eſtates. In a government remote 


from that of the parent ſtate, intrigue 


does every thing, and equity has as little 
to do as reaſon. The party againſt me 
increaſed every day in numbers and in 
acrimony, My ſeat in the council 1 
had long fince reſigned, and 1 was 
accuſed of fomenting the diſeontents 
among the black people, and of having 
communicated with the Maroons. In a 
word, my fituation became extremely 
unealy to myſelf, and worſe than uſe- 
leſs to the unhappy people whoſe con- 
dition it had been my purpoſe to ame- 
liorate ; for greater ſeverities were often 
exerciſed on thoſe in whoſe favour I 


had 
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had interfered, than if I had never plead= 
. - - ed for them the cauſe of humanity. 
; * Repulſed, therefore, from my pur- 
poſe, and diſguſted with every ſyſtem I 
bad ſeen, I reſolved to retire wholly from 
the world, and hide myſelf from the ſpec- 
tacle of human miſery which every where 
empoiſoned the ſcenes of nature, and 
made me abhor the ſpecies to which 1 
belonged. As to give freedom to the 
people who were conſidered as part of 0 
my eſtate was not poſſible, and I knew, 1 
jf the plans of- my enemies ſucceeded, 1 
that they would fall into the power 1 
ef my brother, who was reckoned: the 
moſt ſevere-and unfeeling man in the I r 
iſland, I determined to let my property | i 
on ſhort leaſes, with a reſervation as to 4 
the work to be impoſed on the people, t] 
and liberty frequently to inſpea them. | © 
Far from making one of them ſubſer- f. 
vient even to my particular convenience, I th 
L did not —_ a ſervant about my per- h. 
| | ſon, P. 
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Jon, but, conveving a few neceſlaries to 
the excavated rock among the mountains, 
took up my abode wholly there; a very 
few of the ſupplies of artificial life being 
ſufficient for me, and thoſe few eaſily 
to be obtained from perſons whom I 
could engage among thoſe who had been 
formerly in my ſervice. | | 

The inſurrettion among the people 
of colour, which had been long fre- 
quent, and only partially and for a time 
Capiraied, now raged with more dan- 
gerous violence: but at that time, T 
mean on my firſt retiring to my ſolitude, 
their deſire of vengeance towards Eu- 


ropeans was ſo far from being blindly 


indiſcriminate, that, alone and defence- 


leſs as I was, I became the obje& of 


their reſpect and even affeQion;| and the 
only danger I have incurred has been 
from my own countrymen, and among 
them thoſe of my own rank; for they 
have more than once attempted to im- 
1 me, under pretence that I have 

choſen 
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choſen ſuch an unuſual reſidence for the | 


purpoſe of intriguing vith the. inſur- 
gents and fugitives, and abetting them 
in their ſanguinary purpoſes againſt the 
landed proprietors of the iſland. As 


not the ſhadow of proof could be 


brought againſt me, but as it was on. the 
other hand made evident that | had, on 
more than one occaſion, thrown myſelf 
among them, reſtrained their violence, 
and induced them to return peaceably 
to their abodes in the mountains]; theſe 
attempts and others, made at the inſti- 
gation of my unhappy brother to -prove 
me a lunatic, from my eccentric manner 

of life, have hitherto failed.” 
They may not always fail, ſaid I 
to my unhappy and ſingular protec- 
tor; they may not always fail, for 
malice irritated by avarice is hardly 
ever weary : and you ſee, that the 
continued outrages of theſe unhappy 
people render even the ſuſpicion of 
wiſhing them leſs wretched, a crime 
whick 


— 
. . 
» 
—* * 
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which may involve in very ſerious em- 
barraſſment thoſe who are ſuſpected. 
You have now met one. relation, who, 
though none can make you amends for 

the cruel” loſſes you have ſuſtained, will | 
find the greateſt pleaſure of her life in 
contributing. to the comfort of yours. 
Need I add, that the delight of mine 
will be to aſſiſt her in paying this debt 
of gratitude, duty, and affeftion ?” 

I expedted this propoſal from you, 
Denbigh,” replied Mr. Maynard; * and if 
any thing in the world could re-animate 
my ſad heart, and give any value to my 
exiſtence, it would be to ſee Henrietta 
and you happy: but, wounded as I have 
been, believe me, it is only in perfect 
ſolitude I find life ſupportable, As tv 
danger from thoſe who call themſelves 
my enemies, I deſpiſe it: and, alas 
Denbigh! where will he who ventures 
to diſſent from eſtabliſhed prejudices, 
and to controvert the maxims of policy 


which the tyranny of cuſtom has eſta- 
| bliſhed, 
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bliſhed, that the ſtrong may trample on 
the weak—where, I ſay, will he who dares 


do this, go and not find enemies? — My 


brother, unhappy man! has paid the for- 
Feit of his violence and his crimes; and 
for the reſt of the people in power here, 
who have no motive for their enmity, 
but becauſe I dare not act againſt my 
conſcience as they do, I fear them as 
little as I love them. Fear! do I name 
fear? I who have ſuſtained in my own 
perſon every degree of miſery, and who 
have yet had courage to live? No, Den- 
bigh ! He who has learnedas I have done 
to ſuffer has nothing more to dread!” 
« T found,” reſumed Denbigh, by the 
vehemence of his manner, that this was 
Not a moment to preſs on my friend my 
wiſhes that he would renounce his ſoli- 
| tary manner of life. In a ſolemn' and 
lower tone of voice he again ſpoke : 
«< For what, my friend, ſhould I re- 
turn into the world ?—For domeſtic 
happineſs ?—Ah! no, However I may 
5 love 
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love Henrietta and you, and I believe I 
ſhould love you very much, nothing can 
| reſtore to me the ſon I have loſt, and 


- | cruel recollection would force itſelf. 
, upon me in deſpite of all I could do to 
. attach my mind to other objects; and to 


. ſpeak ſincerely, it would ſeem almoſt a 
/ prophanation of my ſacred affettion to 
$ his memory, were I to wean my mind 
e from its habit of thinking continually 
n on him. This may not be philoſophical, 
o it may not be pious; but 1 am neither a 
12 ſtoic nor a divine. You muſt recollett 
e too, that the woman who bears my 
name, and the daughter ſhe brought me, 
are, in my opinion, impediments to my 
as ;eturn to England, which no induce- 
Wy ment could engage me to conquer. To- 
li- wards the child I could not do my duty 
'o well as thoſe to whom ſhe is in- 
ruſted ; and the mother I. have ſworn 
C- | never more to behold. The friend to 
whom I was the moſt attached is no 


ay more. A martyr to his affeQion for me, 
Ve Vol. II. T1 2 
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he loſt his own life in the generous ex- 

ertions he made to reſtore fome value 
to mine. Would you have me ſeek in 
deſultory ſociety, in the common parties 


and purſuits of life, a remedy againſt the 


malady of the heart? All thoſe parties 
and purſuits I have tried, when I was 
more capable of enjoying them than I 

am now, and I know their value well. 
« © Of the emptineſs and weariſome- 
neſs of what are called the pleaſures of 
the town, every man is probably ſen- 
ſible long before he is five-and- twenty, 
and I never had any enjoyment in field 
ſports: thole two reſources, therefore, 
afford me nothing with which I could 
beguile one hour of my remaining life. 
To me the gaming-table and the turf 
never preſented : any thing but ſpectacles 
of ſtrange infatuation, "avs almoſt 
certainly in repentance. In the con- 
verſation of men of letters 1 found, 
ile I inhabited the world, the moſt 
amuſement; but, fince certain events 
which 
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which have long been foreſeen have in- 
termingled politics with every diſcuſſion, 
the republic of letters is ſo diſturbed by 
party violence, and there is ſo much pe- 
dantry and pretence puffed by political 
favour into faſhion ; while ſcurrility, diſ- 
graceful to thoſe who think it can ſup- 


port any cauſe, is fo diſguſtingly fre- 


quent; and taſte 1s ſo totally annihilated 
by the, blind virulence of mercenary 
writers, that I ſickened amidſt the ſo- 


cieties that once delighted me, and ſince 


| left England I believe all this has 
grown worſe. To ſuch, therefore, -I 
hall never return. No, my dear Den- 
high! leave me to the folitude which 


alone is ſoothing to my heart. It will 


be doubly dear to me, ſince my reſi. 
lence in it has been the means of ſav- 
ing and ſerving you and Henrietta, Do 
not imagine that 1 ſhall ever forget You. - 
\midft the awful ſtillneſs of the night, 
«hen, leaving my ſleepleſs bed, I fre- 
ently wander forth, and, gazing on the 
N O0 2 planets 
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planets above me, aſk of the Divine 
Omnipotence that pervades all nature, 
why he has placed me in a world where 
only anguiſh has been my portion, I 
will try to believe that evil, however 
heavily it has fallen on me, 1s only par- 
tial, and that good and happineſs pre- 


dominate in the general ſyſtem. I will. 


carry my imagination to you and Hen- 
rietta; and there vill yet be in the 
world two beings on whom I can think 
with pleaſure; but I will not by being 
with you ſhade your felicity with my 
gloom, or ſuffer your ſociety to become 


neceſſary to me. I can here only in- 


dulge the habit of my mind without in- 
truding on others; and as to, the appre- 
henſions you entertain of perſonal dan- 
; ger from the Maroons, believe me, Den- 
bigh, . theſe men, whom we call ſavages, 
have neither the blindneſs nor the in- 
| gratitude of the poliſhed Europeans; 
and they will not injure him who has 
been, as far as his power extended, their 
benefactor. 


: 
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benefator. But were it'otherwiſe, is it 
for me to fear death? for me, whole 
only gratification it is to converſe 1 in idea 


with the dead? _ 5 % $4 
„Start not, my friend, but heap me. 


Such is my weakneſs, that J delight in 


imagining the ſpirit of“ my brave !*, my 
beautiful!“ reviſits me. It may impreſs 
you with apprebenfions of my infanity 
but it will not excite your ridicule, if I 
repeat, © that when I lie down to reſt and 
the moon looks into my cave r, his ſhade 
often ſtands before me; the air ſighs 
among the boughs, and it is his voice; [ 
look up to the ſtars, and behold in thoſe 
orbs of ethereal fire the habitations of 


ſouls ſo pure as his. But at other times 


No, I will not relate to you my 
darker refleftions; yet even they are 
preferable to what thoſe that afflited me 
in the world were, whenever a worth- 


leſs or inſignificant young man, and I 


* The tragedy of * 
1 Oſſian. | - : 
O03 ſaw 
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law but too many of them, was obtruded 

on me, I felt all} the cruelty of my 

deſtiny; and my mind, recurring to 
what he was, my loſt, my murdered boy! 

have exclaimed, Wherefore ſhould fuch 

an animal as that exiſt in high health, 
and wy ſon be in his grave? 


"ow « Why mould a dog, a horſe, a rat, hows life, 
2 And thou no breath at all? Thou It come no 
more! i 


e On, a never, never ooo 4 


« 6 From this deſcription of my feel- 
ings, which more than half the world 
would, I am well aware, call madneſs, you 
will judge, my friend, how unfit I am to 
return to a place in that world. It is 
among my rocks and trees, then, that 1 
can indulge this weakneſs, if weakneſs i it 
be; and there are times when I riſe 
above N When, alone in my cavern 
amid the mountains, the night-ſtorm and 
land-wind threaten to diſmantle them of 


* Shakſpeare, 
WE: | $9 their 
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| their magnificent ſhades, and the rocks 


tremble to their centre; or, when I 
liſten to the heavy waves burſting againſt 
the northern cliffs of the iſland ; when 


the clouds that bear the thunder are ga- 


thering around me, and afar off at ſea 
I mark the ſigns of an approaching tor- 
nado ; then it is that I feel myſelf ele- 
vated, ſublimed above this earth, and 
partake in ſome degree of the beatitude 
of thoſe beings who dwell beyond the 
tempeſt and the earthquake. Diſen- 
gaged from all that binds others to this 


planet, I rather court than fear the phe- 


nomena, which are likely to detach me - 
from it phyſically, as already I am mo- 
rally emancipated.” 

* © You will eafily believe”, . 
Mr. Denbigh, “that after the cloſe of 
this converſation I deſiſted from any 
further attempts to prevail on my fin- 
gular and unhappy benefactor to accom- 
pany us to England. I now return to 
the ſequel of my poor Henrietfa's ter- 
e rific 


: * ; * 3 
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rific adventures, which I vill repeat as 
nearly as I can in the firſt perſon, and 
in her own words,” | 


Ls ke Story of Henrietta concluded. 


„On the evening,“ ſaid my poor 
girl, © after I had written the laſt lines 
you have ſeen, my uneaſineſs was con- 
| fiderably increaſed by the appearance 
of Amponah, who ſeemed to be in the 
greateſt agitation and uneaſineſs. Yet 
when I urged him to ſay, whether my 
father was coming, or what was the cauſe 
of his being ſo much affected, his eon- 
fuſion appeared to increaſe, and his an- 
ſwers, vague and contradiQory as they 
were, ſtruck me with more terror than if 
the objefts of my dread had been clearly 
defined. To the two moſt hideous - 
cauſes of fear, the arrival of my father 
and-Mr, Sawkins, and an attack of the 
 Maroons on the plantation, he added a 
. | third, 
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third, by ſaying, that, the Obi women 
had been in the voods employed on 
their ſpells, and they diſcovered that 
ſome great misfortune was about to 
bappen to me, and would happen if I 
did not immediately leave the houſe and 
take ſhelter in ſome other place. 

« I, cannot convey an idea of the 
effect which all this, delivered in Am- 
ponah's ſtrange jargon, had on me. His 
wild looks; the intereſt he ſeemed: to 
take in my ſafety, for which it appeared 
as if his fears were ſo great as almoſt to 
deprive him of his reaſon; all contri- 
buted to diſtratt and diſtreſs me, while 
there was not another perſon in the 
houſe to whom I could communicate my 
apprehenſions, or of whom I could aſk | 
advice. Gaſping for breath, I went to 
the window, and certainly heard noiſes 
enough among the voods and high 
lands, to confirm what Amponah had 
told me, that an immediate attack of the 
Maroons was to be feared. He aſſured 

1 O 8 | me 
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me too, that on more than one planta- 
tion, four or five miles off, the buildings 
and canes had been fired, and that to 
the ſouth-eaſt I might ſee the flames. 
He came in a few minutes afterwards, in 
apparently increaſed terror, to tell me» 
that he had Juſt diſcovered that a much 
greater number of the people than he had 
atfirſt ſuppoſed were not only diſaffected, 
but, irritated by the hard treatment they 
had received, waited only the arrival of 
their maſter, to wreak their vengeance 
more completely on his perſon than 
they could do on merely his property; 
Oh! think, my dear Denbigh ! the ef- 
felt that all this, which was indeed but 
too probable, muſt have on the mind of 
your poor Henrietta! | 
“J now for the firſt time thought of 
my father's preſence as deſirable, ſince 1 
could not imagine that in ſuch an hour 
of peril he would perſiſt in concluding 
the deteſted marriage; but Amponah, 


who ſaw that 1 * at this hope, aſ- 
1 ſured 
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ſured me, that I might ſatisfy myſelf the 
preparations. {till went on, and that a 
party of military were ſuppoſed to be on 
their way to meet my father, and protect 
him and his gueſts from every appre- 
henfion. Though this was a contradic- 
tion to ſome part of what he had told me 
before, the general impreſſion of terror 
on my mind prevented my attending to 
minute probabilities; and the negro 
girl, who now waited on me, ſaid all that 
vas calculated to inereaſe the agonies of 
fear which I ſuffered. On the other 
hand, Amponah, on whoſe faith and at- 
tachment I had the greateſt reliance,, 
and who was I believed much more in- 
telligent than the reſt of the negroes, 
propoſed to me to eſcape. He ſaid he 
could undertake to conduct me through 
the woods by a path ſo little known or 
frequented, that there would be no dan- 
ger of my being met by any one, and 

that he would take a mule from the 
Rable, and lead him round to a place 
06 beyond 


* 
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beyond the wood, from whence he could 
condutt me in ſafety to the houſe of a 
lady be named to me; and then go him- 
ſelf to Mrs. Apthorp, who was not far 
off, and who would, to uſe the man's 
phraſe, © be my good friend, and make 
peace with maſſa.” The ſcheme was 
plauſible; my ſituation was deſperate ; 
and to deliberate was, I thought, to ha- 
zard irrecoverable miſery, I decided 
then to truſt myſelf to the guidance of 
Amponah that very evening. Yet ſuch 
was my terror and reluctance that J 
mould have ſhrunk from this dangerous 
confidence, even after I had agreed to 
give it, had not a negro arrived with in- 
telligence, as he aſſured me, that my fa- 
ther and Mr. Sawkins, with the man of 
the church who was to perform the ce- 
remony, were at the plantation of one of 
his friends, only eleven miles off, and 
would be at the houſe before the noon 
of the next day 
As ſoon, therefore, as it was night, I 
croſſed 
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croſſed the garden with trembling ſteps, 

and found Amponah waiting -for me 
*without. He had a brace of piſtols, and 

a dark lantern; and aſſured me, as fal- 
teringly I queſtioned him, that he had 
taken every precaution to ſecure my 
ſafety. It was ſoon too late to retreat, 

and, in a ſtate of mind not eaſy to be 

imagined, I followed his ſteps through 

the winding and rough path of a wood 

of cedar, and other large and ſhadowy 
trees, where it was ſoon totally dark, and 
even the filence of my conductor and 
his footſteps were now become objects 
of terror to me. 1 ſpoke to him. He 

ſaid we ſhould ſoon come to the place 

where he had left the mule; but there was 

ſomething in his manner that aggravated 

my apprehenſions. I thought he no longer 

ſpoke with his accuſtomed reſpect. He 
| ſpoke as if he felt that I was in his 

power. I had declined taking his arm 
to aſſiſt me in walking; though I began 
to totter through fear and fatigue, for 


the 
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the way ſeemed endleſs, and became 
more rugged at every ſtep. I was at 
length obliged to complain ; for we had 
now paſſed what could not be leſs than 
two miles, {till going up or deſcending 
among the woods. Juſt as I declared 
my doubts of being able to go any fur- 
ther, we were in a ſort of ravine formed 
by torrents of water in the rainy ſeaſon, 
over which a large tree was thrown to 
facilitate the paſſage when the torrent 
raged beneath. Here it was abſolutely 
neceſſary for me to ſuffer Amponah to 
aſſiſt me; he almoſt carried me in his 
arms acroſs. When we reached the op- 
polite bank, I diſengaged myſelf from 
bis hold; and aſſuming the manner which 
I felt to be neceſſary, though my heart 
funk as I ſpoke, I ordered him to tell 
me exattly how much farther we had to 
go. Inſtead of a direct reply, the negro* 
turned towards me; and ſuddenly throw- 


What is here related is taken from a real event, 
though not happening under ſimilar circumftances, 


ing 


* 
% 
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ing che light of the lantern on his coun- 
tenance, I ſaw his eyes roll, and his fea- 
tures aſſume an expreſſion which ſtill 
baunts my dreams, when fearful viſions 
of the paſt flit over my mind. 

* He made a ſtep or two towards me. 
LI recoiled, and, almoſt on the brink of 
the precipice we had juſt paſſed, no idea 
but that of throwing myſelf into it oc- 
curred to me when he thus ſpoke: 

« © Miffy, I tell trute now—I love 
you. I no ſlave now; I my maſter and 
yours, Miſſy, there no difference now; 
you be my wife. I love you from a 
child! You live with me: nay, nay, no 
— for it; I take care of that.” | 

* Thus ſpeaking, be approached me, 
and all the horrors to which I ſaw my- 
ſelf liable were but too certain. Eſcape. 
there was none; but the hollow we had 
paſſed was more than deep enough to 
have deſtroyed me in my fall; and ſtep- 
ping back as the wretch advanced, I 
ſeized a ſapling that grew on the edge of 

7 | UL 
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the excavated rock; by which I- held, 
declaring to Amponah, with a degree of 
firmneſs at which I am now aſtoniſhed, 
that if he advanced another ſtep I would 
throw myſelf down the precipice and pe- 
riſh. Truſting, however, to his ſtrength 
and my weakneſs, he was advancing, and 
[ prepared for the dark and deſperate 
plunge, recommending my ſoul to the 
Being who gave it, when a volley of 
ſhot from I know not where levelled my 
aſſailant with the ground, and J fell half 
ſtunned, yet not inſenſible, at the foot of 
the tree to which I had clung. 
« | was immediately ſurrounded by 
men of various ſhades of colour; ne- 
groes, maroons, quadroons, I knew not 
what? One among them, who was evi- 
dently their chief, advanced towards me, 
ſpoke to me in Engliſh, and, by his voice 
and manner, tried to re-aſſure me. All 
the recollection and preſence of mind I 
could command did not, however, ſerve 
to * me any confidence of ſafety, I 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to have been delivered from one 
evil, only to have fallen into another. 


| The noiſes, the geſtures, the eager man- 


ner of theſe ſtrange people filled me 
with terror and diſmay. The Maroon, 
however, who commanded them, and to 
whom they gave the title of General, ap- 
peared to have not only more authority 
but to be more humanized than the reſt, 
To him, therefore, with a degree of re- 
ſolution which now excites my ſurpriſe, 
I addreſſed myſelf, I told him who T 
was, and the cauſe which had compelled 
me to leave my father's houſe, and put 
myſelf into the guidance of one of the 
negroes. The general, for ſo I muſt 
diſtinguiſh him, received this inform- 
ation as not being new to him. He ſaid 
what he thought might tend to conſole 
me, though it had a very contrary effect; 
and ordering his men to cut down {ome 
boughs, and make a ſort of litter, which 
they effeded in a few moments, I was 
placedinit; andthe general walkingbymy 

fide 
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fide with a piſtol in his hand, they began 
to aſcend the mountain, near whoſe baſe 
] was when this meeting happened. All 
this paſſed by the light of torches, which 
bad been produced and lit a moment 
after the appearance of this Ry of 
people. 

« Denbigh! I wii: not attempt to con- 
vey to you an idea of what paſſed in my 
mind during this fearful hour; for it 
was at leaſt that before the cavalcade, of 
which I was ſo miſerable as to form the 
principal object, arrived at the place I 
ſhall afterwards deſcribe. At the mo- 
ment I was deprived of all ſenſe and re- 
ſolution ; for a number of women came 
out from a dark cavern overhung with 
wood, to meet the perſons they had all 
the night been expecting. Their ela- 
mours and ſtrange noiſes were ſufficient 
to have alarmed me: but, judge of my 
conſternation when J learned, by an ha- 
rangue from the genera] himſelf, which 
he delivered with an air of authority, as 


he 
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he commanded them to lift me from 
the litter, that he had in the woods reſ- 
cued a beautiful white woman from a 
negro, and had brought her to be added 
to the number of his wives. He, there- 
fore, as he was obliged to go out again 
for ſome hours, directed them to take 
great care of me, and cauſe me to take 
refreſhment, and induce me to conſider 
myſelf as one of their number at his re- | 
turn. : 2 ee ee 
Overcome with the variety of hor- 
rors I had undergone, my mind could 
no longer reſiſt perſonal fatigue; and 
when two or three wild- looking female 
dark faces advanced, and, taking me up 
among them, carried me into the cavern; 
1 no longer knew what happened, but 
ſunk into total inſenſibility; having only 
preſerved my recollettion long enough 
to know that the men, aſter calling for a 
ſupply of drink, again diſappeared; a 
circumſtance which would have leſſened 


my terror, if the aſpet of the women, 
| and 
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and the orders I heard given, had left 
me any power to argue with my fears. 

remained many hours incapable of 
reflection, and then recovered from this 
half. conſcious ſtate, in which all I ſeemed 
to know was, that ſomething very dread- 
ful had befallen me, when to my open- 
ing eyes objects preſented. themſelves 
Which I ſhall never forget. | 

« I was lying on the ground on a par- 
cel of thoſe blue and white rugs of cot- 
ton woven and dyed by the negroes. 
Above me, I ſaw the high rough arch of 
a rocky cavern; to which light was ad- 
mitted only by the entrance at ſome dif. 
' tance, half obſcured by foliage, and the 
evening was approaching, I raiſed my- 
ſelf on my elbow, and looked around 
me. I ſaw, at the entrance of the ca- 
vern, a group of negro and  mulatto 
children; and near them, a little within 
it, three negreſſes or mulattos. One of 
the children obſerved me move, and ex- 
claiming, * Buckra, buckra, live!“ the 
oldeſt 


, 
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oldeſt of the women turned and came 
towards me. I never beheld ſo hide- 
ous, ſo diſguſting a creature; and ſuch 
was the dread with which I was inſpired 
as ſhe hung over me, that I was once 
more on the point of loſing my miſery 
in inſenſibility, _ 

.« Ine fearful wretch ſeemed, how- 
ever, to exprels a ſtrange ſort of ſatis- 
faction in ſeeing me revive. She beck- 


oned to another who did not appear 


equally delighted, and bade her, as I 
underltood by her ſigns, bring ber ſome- 
thing for me from another part of the 
cavern. This negrels. was a fat and 
heavy creature, her neck and arms or- 
namented with beads, ſtrung ſeeds, and 
pieces of mother of pearl; and though 
there was an affeQation of European 
dreſs, ſhe was half naked, and her fright- 
ful boſom loaded with finery was diſplay- 
ed moſt diſguſtingly. ReluQantly, and 
eyeing me malignantly, ſhe reached what 
the old woman demanded, and then, 
with 
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with an expreſſion it is not eaſy to de- 
ſcribe, withdrew, and ſeemed, as did her 
companion, anxiouſly to liſten at the 
entrance of the cavern. ? 
„The elder woman now offered me 
ſomething in a cocoa-nut ſhell, which I 
put by, for I thought it impoſſible for 
me to ſwallow. But I ſoon found I had 
no choice. The menacing attitude and 
countenance aſſumed by the ſorcereſs 
terrified me into immediate ſubmiſſion ; 
and while ſhe ſtood chattering over me, 
I forced myſelf to take what ſhe held ; 
which was, I believe, rum mixed with 
goat's milk. I prayed, as well as the 
confuſed and ſtunned ſtate of my mind 
would permit me to pray, that it might 
be ſomething which ſhould ſpeedily end 
my wretched exiſtence. The third of 
the women was a mulatto, younger and 
leſs terrific to my imagination than the 
others: but her diſpoſition ſeemed to 
differ in nothing from the fat negreſs ; 
for, approaching me, as I had again laid 
myſelf 
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myſelf down, and hid my face with one 
of my hands, ſhe pointed out to her 
companions the bracelets I had on my 
wriſts, which, together with a pair of ſmall 
gold ear-rings, and a piQure'of my 
aunt tied to a riband round my neck, 
were all my ornaments. - Theſe they 
took away, and divided, I imagine, be- 
tween them. The elder, ſoon after re- 
turning, took, off my pockets, in which 
there were two ſmelling- bottles, apocket- 
book, and an inlaid tooth-pick caſe. 
Theſe things were ſet in gold; of which 
they ſeemed to know the value, and to 
be mightily delighted with them. My 
clothes were next examined; and a petti- 
coat of fine mullin and a cloak of the ſame, 
in which I had been wrapped, were ap- 
propriated without ceremony ; but my 
upper garment, which was a dark chintz, 
ſeemed. not to tempt them, and they left 

me in poſſeſſion of it. 
The old woman, who was, as I after- 
wards found, the n. s mother, op- 
poſed 
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poſed this plunder of my trinkets and 


clothes with all her power; but the other 
two, who were his wives; ſeemed to hold 


her authority in - contempt, After a 


time, the two who were the general's 
wives went out together. The old wo- 
man remained, and, after offering me 


every thing ſhe thought would. moſt, 


completely anſwer the directions ſhe had 
received from her ſon, of which I re- 
Jeaed the greater part, ſhe went to her 


bed, as I imagined, in another cave, or 


at leaſt in another and diſtant part of 
that where I was. 

„The children too, who * ſur- 
rounded her, were all gone to the places 
where they ſlept, and the cavern became 
filent. I heard nothing but the ſighing 
of the wind without, and ſo perfect was 
the ſtillneſs, that I fancied it poſlible I 
might eſcape; but, perhaps, only the 
exhauſted ſtate in which I was, thc 
weakneſs of my body affecting my judg- 
ment, could have induced me to form 


ſuch 


„ O@a> ao a 
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ſuch a ſcheme! - I aroſe, however, and 
creeping-with difficulty to the entrance 
of the cavern, I looked around me in a 
ſtate of mind ſo confuled and bewild- 
ered, that I cannot now diſtinaly re- 
late what I then felt. The ſky above 
me was illuminated with myriads of 
ſtars. There was that peculiar clear- 
neſs and luſtre in the blue arch where 
they ſparkled, that is ſeen only in theſe 
regions. My ſpirits were revived: I 
breathed more freely, and my ſoul once 
more reſuming its powers, I was able to 
ſupplicate Heaven 20 a and de- 
liverance. 

« As if the great Gino) of chie 
Univerſe had heard me it was already at 
hand. I ſaw, coming from the aſcent 
among the trees, two female figures, in 
whom I ſoon recognized the general's. 
two wives. The younger of theus im- 
mediately approached me. | 

«© She- inquired of me in a W 
which my ſolieitude to comprehend her, 

Vol. II. Pp taught 


— 
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taught me to underſtand whether it 
vas not contrary to my wiſhes that 1 
was where I now found myſelf. 

«I anſwered, that it was moſt un- 
doubtedly ſo, and that there was no- 
thing I would not do to acquit myſelf 
of the obligation I ſhould owe to the 
perſon who would delfver me from it. 

ce After a ſhort converſation, I found 
that this woman, long the favourite ſul- 
tana of the Maroon chief, had no in- 
clination to have another rival in his 
favour; and that, after a conſultation 
with the other woman, who joined in 
the deſire to appropriate this hero of 
the hills to themſelves, the younger, 
who called herſelf Mimba Qua, had re- 
ſolved to try my diſpoſition to depart, 
or if I had ſhewn no ſuch diſpoſition, 
to murder me!—for though ſhe did not 
ſay ſo, I perceived that ſuch was the 
reſolution theſe rival ladies had taken. 
My agonizing eagerneſs to eſcape, 
however, was too unequivocal to leave 

| | them 
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them a moment's doubt of my fince- 
rity, There was not a ſecond of time 
toloſe. The negreſs undertook to watch 
the old woman; the mulatto, to con- 
duct me. My fears lent me ſtrength. 
I followed, or was led by my conduc. 
treſs to the hermitage, whoſe inhabi- 


tant I have fince found was my uncle! 


I will not attempt to deſcribe my re- 
ception. You have ſeen him, you have 
heard him, and may imagine how ſuch 
a man received, at the riſk of his ſafety 
and life, a wretched young woman, of 
his own colour and nation, though he 
did not then know ſhe was the daugh- 
ter of his brother. 


« What happened at the cave of the 


Maroons, how the women contrived to : 


divert the ſuſpicions, or appeaſe the 
anger of the general, or whether ſome 
attack of the troops ſent againſt them 
prevented any purſuit, I had no means 
of aſcertaining. I only know, that after 


remaining two days in my uncle's 
ö wild 


8 
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wild abode, a ſtay which greatly e. 
ſtored my ſtrength, Providence in its 
mercy conducted you, my dear Den- 
bigh! thither, and what e 1 need 
not Wee . | 

Here my friend De concluded 
the narrative of his wife's ſufferings. 
| They were married immediately, the 
governor ſerving Henrietta as a father 
at the ceremony; they embarked as ſoon 
as poſhble afterwards for England, 
where they have now been a few weeks 
only, and Denbigh 'is looking out for 
the purchaſe cf an eſtate in England, 
having diveſted himſelf, though at ſome 
loſs, of all his Party i on the other fide 
the Atlantic. 


Here then, my friends, the eventful 
| hiſtory cloſes. Of me you will hear 
' farther from another country perhaps; 
for I meditate an excurſion, of which 
I will not mention the particulars, be- 


cauſe 


I 
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cauſe I have not quite decided upon 
them in my own mind, and know that | 
at all events they will be too eccentric to 
obtain at leaſt in the proſpeQus your 
approbation. | 


Adieu. 
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